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C.HOFF 


This widely used history series 


brings the modern principles of history teaching into the class- 
rooms of the middle and upper grades ... unit organization 

. . tested vocabulary . . . emphasis on the social and economic 
phases of history ... excellent illustrations and maps .. . inter- 
esting and colorful style. 


KELTY: THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 


For the middle grades. The five units carry the story from the 
period of discovery to the making of the Constitution. Each 
unit is divided into a number of stories. New-type tests follow 
each story. 566 pages. $0.90. 


KELTY: THE GROWTH OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE AND NATION 


A companion volume to ‘“‘The Beginnings of the American People 
and Nation.’’ The seven units carry the story down to the 
present. 631 pages. $0.99, 


TRYON-LINGLEY-MOREHOUSE: THE 
AMERICAN NATION YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 


For the upper-elementaf¥.or junior-high-school grades. About 
48% of the text deals with events since 1865. Its chronological- 
topical organization, motivated approach, selected reading lists, 
and varied projects and activities make it an outstandingly 
successful book. 625 pages. $1.29. 








Net Prices; Transportation Extra 
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Ginn and Company 


199 EAST GAY STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The First 
Essential for 
Professional 
Progress: 


Summer 
Study. 




















Contemporary Problems 
Analyzed in 


SUMMER SESSION 1935 
University of Cincinnati 


Know the world in which you live. Academic isolation is no longer 
possible. Cincinnati offers the technical training and cultural ad- 
vantages required by progressive-minded teachers. 


FEATURES OF THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 24 to July 30 and July 30 to August 31 


Facilities of an Urban University—Over a hundred courses offered by a 
score of departments in Liberal Arts, Applied Arts, and the Teachers College. 
Careful guidance toward degrees. Complete library facilities, including graduate 
reading room. Dormitories. Typica! courses dealing with contemporary life: 


International Alignments and Alliances 
Some Present Day Economic Problems 
Democracy, Communism, and Fascism 
Economic History of the United States 
Education in the Modern World 
The Present Conflict of Ideals 
Twentieth Century America 
Laboratory, in Teaching 
Geography of Asia 
Economic Theory 
World Politics 


D tration El tary School—Program in education centering for the 
eleventh year in a practical demonstration of the principles of progressive edu- 
cation and the activity program. All grades from kindergarten through sixth 
represented. Courses in observation and in every major field of education. 





Cultural and Recreational Privileges—Cincinnati combines with campus 
opportunities the advantages of city location. Lectures, recitals, excursions, and 
many amusement facilities. A grand opera season is planned, as conducted in 
1934 in the University stadium. Notable art treasures in the Art Museum and 
Taft Museum. Campus on beautiful hilltop site at beginning of Burnet Woods 
Park, but within easy recs' :f down-town center. 


THE t1IG.°T WEEKS’ TERM 
June 24 to August 17 
Laboratory Courses in Science—Complete courses in chemistry and physics, 


carrying eight credits for the term and utilizing new laboratory buildings 
recently completed. 


For bulletin address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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10 Great Expeditions! 


This Summer . . . RELEASE 
YOURSELF from the bound- 
aries of one Community. 
GIVE WINGS to your 
DREAMS and ride into Magic 
Lands ... . . where days 
are golden, nights romantic! 


In connection with all U.T. tours, if 
SHORT TOUR desired, you may earn three or more 
semester hours college credit in History, 
Literature, Sociology, Biology, Education, 
Psychology, Geography, Astronomy, Art, 
Journalism, Geology, Physical Education, 
etc. Some graduate work. Faculty is 
made up of regular university professors 
from several recognized institutions. 
Accredited and transferred from South- 
western State Teachers College, Okla- 
homa, or several other institutions. 





Meals, Lodging, 
Transportation from “It was a most enjoyable trip. The new 
your state, Side-trips, beds on tents were truly lovely ‘ 

Py , hiiine the drivers were most courteous an 
ee ~— only obliging. As some of the girls said, the 
$135 up. Late June trip was worth more than a year in 
to middle of August. school and | surely agree with them.” 


—Mary Burkman, Michigan 
PAY PART [Alumna of 32-34 ] 
NEXT YEAR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TODAY! 


angest Travel Schoot 


IVERSITY oF TOURS 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“ne ER tals ak 
TE 9° [ad Ole 


UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, Oklahoma City, 0 

Please send me FREE ‘‘Memory Album,” list of aie affilia- 
tions, credit courses, and information on [ ] Western tour; 
{ ] Eastern tour; [ ] Mexican tour. 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 1 


A nine-week term during which teachers and prospective 
teachers may obtain additional professional training toward the 
certification requirements of the new school code and earn a full 
half-semester’s credit. 


50 New Classes Will Be Organized 


Courses offered will include Agriculture, Art, Biology, Edu- 
cation, English, Geography, Government, Health, History, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Physical Education, Science, and Sociology. 


College Expenses Low—Living Expense Reasonable—Rooming 
Accommodations Ample—Your Total Expense Only $39 to $59. 


Write at once for Spring Term Announcement and Schedule of Classes 
H. L. DONOVAN, President 


ENJOY THE SPRING SEASON IN THE HEART OF THE BLUE GRASS 




















N OW—a school dictionary! 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


By E. L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


From the ground up, conceived and written for children! Publication 
of the THORNDIKE-CENTURY climaxes twenty-seven years of work, in- 
cluding compilation of the Teacher’s Word Book. 


The originality and scholarship which have contributed to Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s eminence have gone into the making of this book. The 
THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY marks a distinct epoch in 
elementary education. 


23,281 Words 1610 Pictures 970 Pages $1.32 List 


Name. 





For a free 16-page prospectus, send 
this advertisement, with your hobtoe 
name and address, to iB. 


Position 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 29 Pryor St., N. E. 308 Santa Fe Bldg. 114-120 East 23rd St. 
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Editorial Comment 


~[- 
Or-aKs24203) 
Is It Right to Be Right? 


MUCH is being written these days about 

professional ethics. It is a timely 
topic. Unfortunate incidents have cen- 
tered attention upon the importance of 
high regard for observance of the principles 
of conduct which should underlie the 
activities of those who are in any way con- 
nected with the teaching of children or 
the training of youth. The discovery, by 
a child, of the fact that his teacher has 
been guilty of some act which was not in 
keeping with high ideals is a most cruel 
and, at the same time disastrous, discovery. 
Every child has a right to believe that his 
teacher is the embodiment of all those 
virtues that make for nobility of character. 
When he finds out that his teacher has 
been unfair or unjust or dishonest, his 
ideals are shattered and that teacher’s 
influence for right has been diminished 
almost to the vanishing point. 


If a youth learns that one connected 
with his school has succumbed to the 
temptation to surrender principle for 
profit, something terrible happens to that 
youth. He may not be able to explain 
what happens and he may not be conscious 
of what happens, but a scar is made upon 
his soul which not even time can efface. 
The shock that comes to a young life when 
confidence is lost in an ideal is one of the 
great tragedies of human experience. No 
boy or girl who has lost faith in a teacher 
can ever be quite the same again. 


It may sound like preachment, but that 
teacher or school official who falls short of 
doing the right thing, when the question of 
right and wrong is involved, has committed 
a professional sin whose penalties are 
visited not alone upon him who is the 
offender, but upon the countless innocent 
charges who have a right to look to him 
for guidance in charting the ways of a fine 
and wholesome life. 


There are not many teachers, we believe, 
who fail in this phase of their exalted task, 
but those few who do fail leave the stain of 


their iniquity upon the entire teaching 
profession. Whenever a teacher falls, the 
entire profession bows its head in shame. 
Whenever a teacher “sells out,’’ either 
literally or figuratively, the stigma of 
Judas Iscariot attaches itself to the entire 
teaching fraternity. Whenever a teacher 
or a principal or a superintendent betrays 
a trust, somebody always knows it, and the 
confidence of a community or a city or a 
state is shaken, and the profession and the 
professional organization is given a new 
burden of calumny to bear in its heart 
and a new crown of thorns to wear upon 
its brow. 


Let none be deceived. No deed of moral 
import long escapes detection and the 
example before youth is an open book 
whether we will it or not, and high service 
and unimpeachable professional conduct 
have their inevitable and timeless rewards, 
and there can never be any question in the 
life of the teacher or the service of his 
profession, that ‘‘Right is always Right.” 


Our Cover 


"THE portrait-bust of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau by Houdon is one of the 
most flattering and yet one of the most 
character-revealing visual pictures that one 
may find of the essayist and philosopher. 
In it is to be found the man who was 
capable of conceiving a social order and 
an educational metamorphosis which was 
to revolutionize not only France but all of 
Europe. There is also depicted the bit 
of charlatanism, the vanity, the weakness 
which often made Rousseau detestable. 
Despite the contradictions in his nature, 
however, one may trace definitely his great 
influence on Pestalozzi and Froebel, whose 
perception took what was worthy from his 
visions and used it to advantage. Rous- 
seau’s forceful, challenging, sometime 
venomous pen served to disturb the social 
crust which had smothered Europe for 
centuries and to form the nucleus for 
modern education. 
ELIZABETH KINGSLEY. 
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FVERY LIBRARY in Kentucky should 
have one or more bound volumes of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. Library 
volumes will be supplied as follows: Paper 
binding, $1.25 per volume; cloth binding, 
$2.00 per volume; leatherette, $2.50 per 
volume. Orders should be made before 
June ist. Delivery will be made on or 
about July ist. 


The Discussion Contest 


"THE Discussion Contest has proved to be 

one of the most helpful enterprises in 
which high school students of the State have 
engaged on a State-wide basis. The fine 
spirit of co-operation manifested by school 
officials and students has made possible a 
most valuable instrument for public educa- 
tion in fields of information most important 
and most valuable to both institutions of 
learning and to the taxpayers who support 
those institutions. 


Adult life and school life are happily 
brought together to consider all sides of 
issues vital to both. Frank and intelligent 
discussions of matters of public concern, 
and particularly with reference to the build- 
ing of citizenship, give opportunity for 
honest evaluation and interpretation of 
questions which sometimes may have con- 
troversial elements. 


The major emphasis in this year’s pro- 
gram will be placed upon the interpretation 
of school legislation, and an impartial dis- 
cussion of its merits in the light of its brief 
experience to date. 


Thousands of parents will be made 
better acquainted with the spirit and 
purpose of the schools and the laws by 
which they are administered. Thousands 
of voters will come to understand the needs 
of the schools and the necessity for generous 
and increasing support. Thousands of 
students and teachers will appreciate more 
than ever before the obligations of schools 
to society at large, and the relationship of 
the school to the government of the State. 


The Kentucky Education Association, 
equally sensitive to the needs of the schools 
and the interests of those who support the 
schools, urges full and hearty participation 
of every high school community in this 
wholesome and laudable enterprise. 


Topics for Discussion and Essay 
Contests in 1935 


1. Why Better Public School Organiza- 
Is Possible Under the New School 
ode. 


2. Good School Laws Do Not Auto- 
matically Produce Good Schools. (A dis- 
cussion of the need for effective administra- 
tion and good teaching if the intent of the 
new code is to be carried out.) 


3. What the People of the Community 
Should Know About Their Schools. 


4. The Public School—A Community 
Asset. 


5. The Public School System—Ken- 
tucky’s Biggest Business. 


6. What the $12 Per Capita Means to 
Kentucky School Children. 


7. Increased State Support—The Only 
Road to Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity. 


8. The Public School—An Investment 
in Social Security. (A discussion of the 
cost of schools as compared with cost of 
crime, automobiles, etc.) 


9. Getting Full Value for Every School 
Dollar. (A discussion of the new attend- 
ance law, need for keeping children in 
school, etc.) 


10. Kentucky’s Next Step—An Im- 
proved Public School Curriculum. 


11. The Progress of Education in 
County. 


12. Education Moves Forward in 


13. Why Should a State Educate Its 
Citizens? 


14. The Task of Education. 


HE FOLLOWING teachers are not 

receiving their JOURNALS because of 
incorrect address. Please co-operate by 
sending correction: 

Opaleigh Rose, 
Kentucky. 

Rita L. Hail, Billows, Kentucky. 

Reedie Tucker, Roley, Kentucky. 


Lower Lacy Creek, 
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HE THIRD national conference on 

Business Education will be held at 
the University of Chicago on June 27th 
and 28th. 


HEADQUARTERS for the University 
of Kentucky during the Kentucky 
Education Association will be in Parlors 
A, B, and C on the mezzanine floor of the 
Brown Hotel. The university will also 
give a reception for students, alumni, and 
friends in the ballroom of the Brown Hotel, 
from 9:30 to 12:00 o’clock Thursday 
evening, April 11th. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Ken- 

tucky Branch of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women will take place 
on Friday, April 12th, in Louisville, at the 
Woman’s Club, 1320 South Fourth Street. 
The business session will be at 10:30 and 
the luncheon meeting at 12:30. All 
college women who are eligible to member- 
ship in the A. A. U. W., whether members 
or not, are cordially invited to attend. 


Wild Flower Exhibit 


THE Kentucky Education Association is 

cordially invited to see the famous 
exhibit of native wild flowers by Miss Myra 
H. Baird, Louisville, which will be shown 
at the J. B. Speed Memorial Museum. 

The collection comprises three hundred 
species of the common wild flowers in water 
color that grow in Jefferson, Bullitt, Old- 
ham, Fayette, and other surrounding 
counties. There is no state that grows 
lovelier wild flowers. Don’t miss this 
opportunity. 

You may be able to recognize some 
delicate plant you may have seen on a field 
trip, and you may perchance meet some 
new and rare friends, which may be an 
incentive for further study. 

The J. B. Speed Memorial Museum is 
located at Third and Shippstreets. Hours: 
Sunday 2:00 p. m—5:00 p. m. Week 
days 10:00 a. m.—5:00 p. m.; closed on 
Monday. 

There is no admission charge. 


EMILIE YUNKER, Supervisor 
Nature Study and Gardening 


IF and AND 


JF YOU have planned 
To teach the youth 

Of this great land, 

Your first duty 

Is to so prepare 

For this high service 

That carping critics 

Can never point 

The finger of scorn 

And say that you 

Are not well trained 

To do your task. 

A fair reward 

Will be your lot 

If you will catch 

The vision high 

Of noble service 

For future men. 


But if you choose 

The easy way 

And gain your place 
With no regard 

For ethics high 

The time will come 
When you will take 
Your bitter place 
Among the crowd 
Whose selfish aims 
Have brought them low. 
A man may cheat 
And win today 

But soon the world 
Will find him out 
And then he’ll pay 


And pay and pay. W. P. K. 


"THE SOUTHERN Physical Education 
Association Convention will be held in 
Atlanta, Georgia, April 3rd to 6th. 

No one who is vitally interested in the 


problem of the ‘“‘New Leisure” and present- 
day living conditions can afford to miss the 


convention. There will be many out- 
standing speakers on the program. 


OBERT E. SHARON, superintendent 

of schools in Kenton County, has 
started a school newspaper, the Kenton 
County School Outlook. It is attractively 
planned, has a refreshing outlook, and serves 
a high purpose. 





Remedial Reading 


By R. LABRANT GREEN, 
Supervisor of English, Holton, Kansas 


"THE SUBJECT of remedial reading 

usually conjures up in the mind a 
picture of the unfortunate person who, 
from one cause or another, has been 
allowed to let his reading ability fall far 
below the average of his group, or below 
his general development. The assumption 
that only these unfortunate persons can 
profit by improved methods in teaching 
of reading is a narrow and altogether 
incorrect one. 


Psychologists have repeatedly demon- 
strated that few if any adults read with 
anything like the speed and understanding 
which they might, by intelligent self- 
training, acquire The average reader, it 
is asserted, can double his rate and achieve 
a corresponding improvement in compre- 
hension, by observing certain well known 
and fairly simple directions. Yet the usual 
teacher of reading assumes that only with 
those whose reading ability is noticeably 
below average, regardless of how low that 
average is or how much it could be raised, 
need he be concerned. There is no reason 
to suppose that the best readers in a given 
group cannot profit from the same devices 
which are used for the poorest. 


So, instead of remedial reading for poor 
readers, it would seem to the writer that 
improved reading for everyone would be a 
more nearly justifiable goal. If Johnny, 
with distinctly superior general ability, 
reads only as well as the average of his 
group, he needs remedial reading methods 
fully as much as his neighbor, who, with 
average ability, falls two years below his 
grade in reading. Furthermore, there is 
no reason to suppose that as we have 
learned more about specific reading tech- 
niques, this same average should not be 
raised. 


To say that the first step to be under- 
taken is a diagnosis of each student’s diffi- 
culties seems too trite to repeat. This 
should begin first with eye and ear tests. 
Hearing may not seem to be a part of 
reading, but occasionally a pupil appears 


not to read well when the real difficulty is 
that he does not hear well enough to under- 
stand class discussion or questions. Poor 
eyesight has too often been found to be the 
source of poor reading. Vision can be 
roughly checked by any teacher who cares 
to inform himself on simple methods. That 
the school does not provide for health tests 
is no excuse for a teacher’s not knowing 
the cases of poor vision in his room. 


Before being given reading tests, each 
child should be interested in his own case, 
Most of the poor readers already know 
that they do not read well, just as a patient 
knows that he is ill before he consults a 
physician, and they will be interested in 
diagnosing their own cases. Like the 
chronic rheumatic who likes to analyze his 
aches and pains, the child is easily inter- 
ested in his reading troubles. To encourage 
him in this understanding is a perfectly 
normal thing to do providing the emphasis 
be placed upon the cure rather than the 
malady. One teacher began by listing on 
the board common symptoms of poor 
reading: ‘“‘Can’t keep my mind on what I 
read”; “read one word at a time and some- 
times even whisper to myself’; “have 
trouble finding the beginning of the new 
line’; “read a paragraph two or three 
times before I know what it contains.” 
As these were put before the children, one 
after another recognized his own bad 
habits, and the way was thus opened for a 
discussion of causes and cures. 


Space does not permit a detailed discus- 
sion of how to correct all bad reading 
habits, even if the writer were presuming 
enough to attempt this, but a few pertinent 


suggestions may be made. Insist on a 
single reading, rather than several, even 
though the first results are meager. 

monitions to ‘‘read the lesson three times” 
foster inattention and may bea major source 
of poor reading. Relaxed, open throat 
muscles make lip and muscle reading impos- 
sible. A small roll of paper, held between 
the teeth and protruding through the lips, 
was one teacher’s device for preventing lip 


{10} 
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movement. Encourage lengthening of eye 
span by reading increasingly longer phrases 
rather than words. (Word reading may 
easily be detected by a few lines of oral 
reading.) Encourage a rapid swing of the 
eyes from one end of the line to the first 
of the next. Much time, and hence interest 
are lost here by what is not reading at all, 
but mere muscular activity. Finally, do not 
make odious comparisons. Put emphasis 
upon the child’s improvement, not upon 
his ability as compared with that of any 
other person. Work for individual im- 
provement. A physician—to return to the 
figure—does not use the circus fat lady as 
the goal for the underweight patient. 


The standardized test has its place in 
analysis of kinds of understanding and in 
measuring progress. The Gates analysis! 
is, in the writer’s opinion, a good one to 
use for this. Again, the results should be 
put into the pupil’s hands, for unless he 
knows in what respect his understanding 
is poor, he cannot improve that particular 
phase of it as he should. These tests 
usually show some persons in the group 
who, for example, do well at predicting the 
outcome of events or note detail well, but 
who are deficient in ability to understand 
the feelings and motives of characters. 
Let many of your questions for an individ- 
ual student concern the things wherein he 
is weak and needs attention. If he is 
competing with himself, and not others of 
his class, he will not become discouraged, 
but will be pleased when he shows progress. 


McCall’s ‘‘Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading,’”? and similar booklets have been 
used in the writer’s classes for practice in 
accuracy and speed, and in measuring 
daily scores. Much excitement has pre- 
vailed when, one after another, pupils have 
shown a “spurt” after days of apparently 
little improvement. 


Hand in hand with pupil interest, 
diagnosis, general and specific teaching 
methods, and marking improvement, comes 
choice of material. Great improvement 
has been made, to be sure, in materials 
selected for children’s reading, but there is 
need for further change. Too often texts 
have been compiled by persons who have 

Gates, Arthur I.: “Gates Silent Reading Test,” Types A, 

» C, and D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

*McCali, W. A., and Crabbes, Lelah Mae: ‘Standard Test 


Lessons in Reading.” Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


taught out their lives, and then, at retire- 
ment age, have turned to textbook making, 
believing that their years of rich living 
equip them for selecting reading matter 
for children, when in reality the basis of 
selection is their own present appreciation 
of what seems to them simple, beautiful, or 
even exciting. So we find in many texts 
such things as Wordsworth’s ‘‘Daffodils,”’ 
or Whittier’s ‘‘Barefoot Boy.” How any- 
one can expect a live ten- or twelve-year-old 
to comprehend (to say nothing of enjoying) 
the feeling expressed by the lines beginning 


“Blessings on thee, little man!” 


just because the reader is himself a “‘little 
man” has always been beyond the writer’s 
comprehension. Perhaps the young reader 
will understand it when he becomes the 
old man that Whittier was when he so 
expressed himself, as he saw the youth of 
his own son repeated in his grandson. But 
at age twelve the “little man’’ is far more 
likely to read with real understanding— 


“T’m going out to clean the pasture spring. 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 
And wait to watch the water clear—I may. 
I sha’n’t be gone long. You come, too.” 


As for ‘The Daffodils,” what boy or girl 
has ever “wandered lonely as a cloud”’ or 
knows what it is to lie on a couch “‘in vacant 
or in pensive mood,” enjoying the vision of 
something he saw on his lonely wanderings, 
even though the something be daffodils? 

Then there is that other kind of doggerel 
which has none of the characteristics of real 
poetry except rhyme, and which gives the 
young reader a perverted idea of poetry 
and too often a dislike for it. Such un- 
poetic rhyme as— 


“Hats off! The flag is going by.”’ 
is a fair example. Patriotism and love of 
the American flag certainly have their 
place in a child’s life, and the writer in no 
way would disparage the teaching of these 
abstract virtues, but it would seem that 
some more honestly prosaic or more beauti- 
fully poetic method might well be used. 
Simple narrative poetry or lyrics that 
concern ideas within their experiences, 
children ought to read. But with others 
like the three above examples, it is small 
wonder that ninth graders so frequently 
say, ‘Poetry! I hate it!’ 
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Last of all, increase the quantity of 
reading material. There is no excuse for 
either an intelligent or a dull pupil spending 
nine months reading from one book, or even 
from two or three. This practice becomes 
worse yet when every one of the class 
reads the same one. Twenty different 
books are worth far more than twenty 
copies of the same one. Put a time in the 
day’s schedule for individual reading, a 
time when each pupil may lose himself in a 
story that he will carry home and find time 
to finish. A book a week is not more than 
is often averaged by those who are given a 
chance and encouragement. 


The question, “Where can I get the 
books?’’ can be answered if an answer is 
honestly desired. One school allows each 
child to buy a different book, which is 
exchanged with others so bought. In 
another, instead of buying texts, each child 
pays a small book-fee, out of which a 
juvenile library has been started. Still 
another, by a canvass of the homes in 
the town, has had enough desirable books 
donated to supply supplementary ma- 
terials. Every school must work out its 
own answer, but this can be done if there 
is a determination to do it. 


Borrowing Practices of County, City, and 
Graded School Districts of Kentucky 


By N. O. KIMBLER, 
Henderson, Kentucky 


er AGGREGATE indebtedness of 


the three types of school districts of 

Kentucky is approximately eleven 
and three-quarter millions of dollars. Of 
this amount $9,142,499 is in bonds, and 
$2,671,645 is in the form of short-term 
obligations such as notes and bills. 


The relative status of the different types 
of districts with respect to debt burden 
may be expressed in terms of the number 
of children of school age. On this basis, 
the three types of districts were found to 
have incurred debts as follows: $7.59 per 
census child for county districts; $32.40 
for city districts; and $31.99 for graded 
districts. 

The bonded indebtedness is in three 
types, voted bonds, funding bonds, and 
holding company bonds. The voted bond 
issues are supported by sinking fund 
arrangements, under which special tax 
_ are provided to retire the bonds when 

ue. 

County districts and sub-districts do not 
often authorize bonds by popular vote on 
account of the difficulty with which the 
public can be made to understand the need 
for the improvement. For this reason 
county districts issue funding bonds and 
holding company bonds to a greater extent 
than voted bonds. 


City districts and graded districts usually 
issue voted bonds. However, both types 
of districts have made more or less use of 
all three kinds of bonds. 


In all types of districts bonds are being 
redeemed more rapidly than they are being 
issued. This condition has existed since 
1931. The amount of bonds due each 
year for the next twenty years is fairly 
constant, and the peak of amortization will 
be reached rather early in the period. The 
long-term credit of the several districts 
seems to be in good condition. There may 
be a few cases where adequate provision 
has not been made, but taken as a whole 
this indebtedness should be easily retired. 


Short-term indebtedness.—The short-term 
indebtedness consisting of $2,076,101 in 
notes and warrants and $595,544 in bills 
and accounts payable has not been so well 
managed. Since these must be cared for 
out of current revenues, district authorities 
have been handicapped in their efforts to 
reduce such obligations, because of tax 
delinquency, delay in the distribution of 
State aid, and other measures tending to 
reduce revenue. County districts owe 
much more on open account than do the 
city and graded districts. All types of 
districts have outstanding bills that have 
been due for more than a year. Some of 
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these accounts have been overdue for 
longer periods, although the law requires 
that any current deficit must be absorbed 
in the budget of the succeeding fiscal year. 


Funding bonds.—Funding bonds have 
been used to the extent of $987,100 to 
take up short-term indebtedness and to 
provide for a systematic plan for the 
retirement of these obligations. This plan 
is undoubtedly an improvement over the 
practice of carrying the debt as a current 
obligation without any definite plan made 
for payment. 


Until recently the courts have endorsed 
this arrangement, except in cases where 
it appeared that the indebtedness to be 
funded was in some way invalid. At the 
present time a case involving indebtedness 
funded in this manner is before the United 
States Court of Appeals and its decision 
will likely determine the use of this form of 
financing such obligations in the future. 


Holding company bonds.—All types of dis- 
tricts have taken advantage of the law 
authorizing holding companies to provide 
needed school buildings by selling bonds 
secured by the school property itself, but 
the plan is most common in the county 
districts. The holding company is a non- 
profit corporation organized for the purpose 
of furnishing capital with which to con- 
struct school buildings. Although this pro- 
cedure is an evasion of the restrictions on 
bonding set by the State constitution, it 
has the sanction of the courts. The bonds 
issued by the holding company are in the 
form of first mortgage serial bonds, usually 
carrying an interest of six per cent. 


“Rentals” paid to the holding company 
by the district for the use of the building 
retire the bonds, after which the building 
becomes the property of the district on the 
same status as other school buildings. 


The holding company form of finance 
should not be used to the exclusion of 
voted bonds. It is, however, legal, econom- 
ical, and practical, and has been the means 
of providing better school facilities for 
communities which would otherwise be 
deprived of them. It has been particularly 
advantageous to county districts where 
difficulty is frequently encountered when 
an effort is made to secure a favorable 
referendum on a bond issue for school 
building purposes. 


Sinking funds.—There are not as many 
sinking funds reported as there are bond 
issues, and it appears that a few districts 
have not made provision for the retirement 
of their bonds. 

Sinking funds are maintained by four 
methods: (1) Special tax levy authorized 
by a vote of the whole district. (2) Special 
tax levy authorized by a sub-district. 
(3) Budget appropriation authorized by 
the board of education, carrying with it an 
increase in the tax rate which is necessary 
to meet the appropriation. (4) Direct ap- 
propriation of the board of education from 
whatever funds are available. Few dis- 
tricts use the latter method for retiring 
their bonds. 


Sinking fund assets are well protected 
from loss by depository bonds, which are 
provided subject to the approval of the 
State Department of Education. 


EXTENT OF FLOATING DEBT 


More than sixty per cent of the districts 
in the State carried current obligations 
from 1932 into the next fiscal year. Approx- 
imately three-fourths of the county dis- 
tricts, two-thirds of the city districts, and 
one-half of the graded districts followed 
this practice. 


Boards of education generally exceeded 
their incomes by the amounts carried for- 
ward. The courts have ruled that such 
indebtedness may be included in the budget 
for the following year, but that it may not 
be included year after year and remain 
unpaid. 


Debts were created for all items of usual 
expenditure, but those of capital outlay, 
bills and accounts, salaries, and tuition are 
mentioned by the greater number of 
districts. It appears from the data that 
capital outlay is by far the greatest cause 
of floating indebtedness. Districts are 
providing capital improvements to a con- 
siderable extent without available funds 
for these purposes. Forty-four county 
districts, fifty city districts, and ninety-two 
graded districts have operated in this 
manner. 


All types of districts carried over unpaid 
bills and accounts and indebtedness for 
salaries and tuition. This may be regarded 
as a more justifiable practice than the fore- 
going in regard to capital investment. 
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Thirty-three districts were unable to pay 
obligations due and either had to renew 
their notes or borrow from another source. 
More than twenty per cent of the floating 
indebtedness not represented by notes was 
found to have been created more than a 
year previously. 


Causes of debt—Shrinkage of the property 
valuations causing a corresponding decrease 
in local revenue and State aid is probably 
the chief cause of school district indebted- 
ness. Other causes that may be inferred 
are: Ignorance of the law, lax business 
methods, and lack of training on the part 
of those responsible for the management 
of the fiscal affairs of the district. More- 
over, boards of education and administra- 
tors frequently assume responsibilities for 
providing school facilities, even to the 
extent of building up debt obligations 
against their school districts, when the 
amount of revenue available from taxes and 
other normal sources is insufficient. 


SUGGESTED LEGAL REFORMS 


In response to a questionnaire sent to 
school executives throughout the State, 
some suggestions were received regarding 
methods of improving the debt situation. 
Legal reforms were suggested under two 
headings: Capital investment and current 
expenditure. 


Capital investment.—The majority opinion 
of school executives in the State is indicated 
by the following suggested changes in the 
statutes: 


1. That constitutional limitations and 
restrictions which are hampering the normal 
development of building programs and 
causing questionable borrowing practices 
be removed or greatly modified. 


2. That the State Board of Education 
strictly supervise and render more aid in 
the formulation of building program. 


3. That when a building project is 
approved by the State Board, the district 
be allowed to issue bonds through its local 
board of education or some other agency 
set up by the State. 


4. That districts be given the right to 
build up limited reserves. 
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Current expenditure.—There is practically 
unanimous agreement among school execu- 
tives that borrowing for current expendi- 
ture should be eliminated. The following 
suggestions are made: 


1. That tax anticipation be made un- 
necessary by laws that will bring the 
school revenue into the treasury early in 
the fiscal year. 


2. That more care be exercised in the 
preparation and use of the budget. 


3. That greater State aid be provided. 


4. That new sources of revenue be found 
when additional revenue is needed. 


OPINIONS OF SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 


The data collected by questionnaire make 
it possible to present the whole debt 
situation from the viewpoint of the school 
executives. 


Temporary loans.—Temporary loans are 
said to have the following disadvantages: 
The interest paid for debt service is lost to 
the real purposes for which the school 
exists; the temporary debt often becomes 
permanent; easy money leads to extrava- 
gance, unnecessary expansion, and lax 
business methods. 


A majority of school executives con- 
sidered advantages of borrowing as more 
than off-setting the disadvantages. The 
evidence is to the effect that borrowing 
makes possible the prompt payment of 
obligations; secures cash discounts, and 
helps to maintain a desirable credit rating; 
aids in maintaining the proper morale 
among employees; and in many cases 
guarantees a school term of normal length. 


Borrowing.—It is found that the practice 
of borrowing is deplored by those forced to 
make use of it. They are able to give 
reasons why they are helpless to avoid the 
greater part of the debt burden. 

None of the major causes of debt, ex- 
cept that of inaccurate budget estimates, 
is under the control of the boards of 
education. They can do nothing to adjust 
the existing condition of late collection of 
tax, delayed distribution of revenue to the 
various funds, late assessment of railroads 
and other corporations which pay a large 
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school tax, and the distribution of State 
aid, sometimes as much as two months 
behind the opening of school. 

These causes and others would be 
eliminated by the enactment of legislation 
suggested by school executives. 


Disbursemenits—The data show that 
boards of education disburse money for the 
purposes for which it was borrowed. 
That disbursements for essentials such as 
teachers’ salaries, refunding obligations, 
janitorial service, transportation of pupils, 
and tuition are the usual practice. If the 
treasury is empty, it appears that boards 
of education would be justified in creating 
debts legally for these purposes. 


Promissory notes —lIn borrowing money, 
the promissory note form, signed by the 
chairman and some other officer of the 
board of education, constitutes the guaran- 
tee that the loan will be repaid. This is 
convenient, acceptable by banks, and a 
desirable practice. 


CONCLUSION 


The long-term indebtedness of all types 
of districts is small and in the main well 
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managed. The short-term indebtedness 
is much too large and is poorly managed, 
largely on account of conditions over which 
boards of education have no control. 


The funding bond movement was a 
great help, especially to county districts, 
by systematizing the payment of their 
debts. The holding company, also, has a 
place in the present order of things. 


There could be improvement in some 
instances of sinking fund conditions, but 
ninety per cent of the funds are adequate. 
The rate of interest they drew is small. 
The sinking funds are well protected. 


On the whole, districts borrow money 
for essentials only, and there is no evidence 
of misappropriation or waste. 


The attitude of school executives is 
wholesome. They seek certain needed 
legislative reforms which they will likely 
secure in the course of time. Giving due 
consideration to the difficulties under which 
boards of education operate the school 
enterprises of the State, it is doubtful if 
there can be any better or more efficient 
management. Relief can come only through 
modification of the general laws relating 
to finance. 


AMOUNTS OF INDEBTEDNESS BY TYPES OF DISTRICTS 
AND BY KINDS OF OBLIGATIONS 








DIsTRICTS Lonc-TERM Bonps 


SHORT-TERM 
OBLIGATIONS 





Voted 


Funding 


Holding 


Notes and 
Warrants 


Bills, Salaries 
Accounts 





$ 400,766 
4,695 ,900 
1,339,750 


$877 ,000 
100, 100 
10,000 


$1,072,839 
63 ,974 
282,120 


$ 841,091 
1,005,211 
229,799 


$452,057 
56,604 
86,883 





$6,436,416 





$987,100 








$1,718,933 





$2,076,101 





$595 ,544 





RECAPITULATION 





Voted Bonds 
Funding Bonds 
Holding Company Bonds’ 


Total Long-Term Indebtedness................ 


Notes and Warrants. $2,076,101 
595 ,544 


$6,436,416 
987,100 | Bills, etc 
1,718,933 


....$9,142,449 


Total Short-Term In- 


debtedness $2,671,645 





Grand Total of All Indebtedness 


$11,814,094 








*No report was received from Louisville because school bonds are assumed by the city. 








4-H Club Work 


By J. W. WHITEHOUSE, 
College of Agriculture, University of Kentucky 


Earty History 

-H CLUB work, as we know it today, 

is the outgrowth of more than thirty 

years of thought and effort on the 
part of many men and women living in all 
parts of the United States, who were and 
are vitally interested in providing in the 
country opportunities for the growth and 
development of the rural youth. The 
beginning in boys’ and girls’ club work, like 
that of many other great educational move- 
ments, was very simple and could hardly 
be called club work if measured by our 
present-day standards, yet they mark the 
starting points of the present 4-H club 
organization. 


There may be some differences of opinion 
as to where and by whom the first club 
work was done, but the best authorities 
state that the first club was started in 
Macoupin County, Illinois, in 1900. It 
was started by W. B. Otwell, president of 
the County Farmers’ Institute. After 
failing to arouse interest among the farm- 
ers in improved methods of agriculture, 
Mr. Otwell started a boys’ cornclub. The 
first year he enrolled 500 boys who grew 
corn according to instructions and made 
an exhibit at the next Farmers’ Institute. 
The project was so successful that 1,500 
boys enrolled during the following year. 
Their exhibits at the county institute 
created a great deal of interest among the 
farmers of that county. 


The first club work attempted in the 
South was started in Holmes County, Mis- 
sissippi, in 1907. The cotton boll weevil 
had become a serious menace in Mississippi 
and other cotton growing states and Dr. 
Seaman Knapp was assigned the task of 
helping the farmers adjust their agricultural 
practices to meet this new condition. Dr. 
Knapp believed that the South should 
grow corn and he also believed that the 
most effective way to demonstrate the 
practicability of corn growing was through 
boys’ corn clubs. The results obtained 
in Holmes County were so gratifying that 


boys’ corn clubs were soon organized 
throughout the South. 


The first projects for club girls were 
canning and poultry. South Carolina and 
Virginia were the leading states in the pro- 
motion of club work for girls. O. B. 
Martin, the first person employed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
to do boys’ and girls’ club work, organized 
the first canning club in Aiken County, 
South Carolina,in1910. The only product 
canned by the members of this club was 
tomatoes. After canning and poultry work 
became well established, other lines were 
taken up. 


In 1914 the Smith-Lever Act was passed 
which provided funds for the employment 
of county and home demonstration agents 
in every state in the Union. With the 
establishment of a general agricultural ex- 
tension program, boys’ and girls’ club work, 
or junior agricultural club work as it was 
called then, made rapid progress. Another 
important factor in the growth and develop- 
ment of club work was the adoption of the 
local leader plan and a definite organization 
of boys and girls into clubs. The field of 
club work was no longer confined to corn 
and tomato clubs, but was extended to 
practically every phase of farm and home 
activities. 


4-H CLusB WorkK IN KENTUCKY 


The first junior agricultural club in Ken- 
tucky was organized in Fayette County, in 
the spring of 1909. Each boy enrolled in 
the club was pledged to grow an acre of 
corn and to report his yield and cost at the 
end of the season. 


In 1934, 23,876 farm boys and girls were 
enrolled in 4-H club work and 18,729 or 
78.4 per cent completed their projects. 
County superintendents of schools, school 
principals, teachers, bankers, luncheon 
clubs, railroad officials, and other business 
and professional organizations have been a 
large factor in stimulating interest among 
club members, their parents, and the local 
leaders. 


~{ 16 
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THe 4-H EMBLEM 


The early names by which the present- 
day 4-H club work was called were “boys’ 
corn clubs,” “girls’ canning clubs,” ‘‘boys’ 
and girls’ club work,” ‘‘junior agricultural 
club work,” “boys and girls’ 4-H club 
work,” and ‘‘4-H club work.” 


There may be some question about the 
origin of the 4-H club emblem but from 
the best authorities it seems that O. H. 
Benson, one of the early club leaders in 
Iowa, used a three-leaf clover to label 
packages of seed corn that the corn club 
members had for sale. To this three-leaf 
emblem O. B. Martin, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, added the 
fourth leaf and formed the design of a 
four-leaf clover with an ‘‘H”’ in each leaf. 
The ‘‘H’s’’ stand for head, heart, hand, and 
health. This was done about 1912 and 
the first badges and labels with the 4-H 
insignia were used about 1914. In 1924a 
patent on the 4-H club design was granted 
to the director of extension in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Under 
this patent it is unlawful for any person, 
without the consent of the director of 
extension, to use the 4-H design on any 
manufactured article offered for sale. 


Some states adopted the 4-H name at 
the beginning of their work but Kentucky 
used the name “junior agricultural club 
work” until 1928. At that time the name 
was changed to “junior 4-H club work” 
and this name appeared on all publications 
after that date. Since the public is 
becoming better informed as to what 4-H 
club work is the word ‘‘junior”’ is gradually 
being omitted. While the name was not 
changed until 1928, the 4-H emblem has 
been used in Kentucky for more than ten 
years. 

The following pledge was adopted at the 
First National Club Camp in 1927 and is 
now used by all of the 4-H club members 
in the United States. 


I pledge— 


my HEAD to clearer thinking, 
my HEART to greater loyalty, 
my HANDS to larger service, and 
my HEALTH to better living, 


for my Club, my Community and my Country. 


The National Club Motto is—‘‘Make 
the Best Better.’’ 


METHODS AND OBJECTIVES 


The early beginnings in club work were a 
mere suggestion of what club work is 
today but marked the establishment of a 
new system of education in which boys 
and girls, under the direction of their state 
colleges of agriculture, undertook to demon- 
strate on their farms and in their homes, 
improved practices in farming and home- 
making. It gave a new vision to the 
routine of farm work and provided new 
opportunities for a fuller enjoyment of 
country life. 


Probably the most marked changes in 
4-H club work since the early days are in 
the methods and objectives. In the early 
days club work was done with individual 
club members without any organization. 
Club members were visited by the exten- 
sion worker several times during the season 
and given help and instruction. The ex- 
tension workers measured the land for each 
crop project and weighed up the animals 
when those projects started. They also 
taught the girls the technique of sewing and 
canning. Only a very limited number 
could be reached by this method and the 
club member received no training, except 
in his project work. The main objective 
under the old system it seems was large 
yield and in many instances without con- 
sidering economic production as a part of 
the project. 


Under the present-day methods all club 
work in Kentucky and a great many other 
states is done through the community 4-H 
club. These clubs range in size from ten 
to one hundred members. The members 
of each club elect their own officers and 
with the assistance of their local leaders and 
extension agents plan their own programs. 
They have regular meeting dates. Each 
club holds from eight to twelve meetings 
during the year. They learn how to con- 
duct meetings in a well regulated and 
orderly manner, and to work and play 
together for their mutual welfare and 
pleasure. Each member must carry a 
project and keep a record of all cost con- 
nected with it. Much of the supervision 
of the clubs and projects is done by local 
leaders. The extension worker trains the 
local leaders who help the club members 
with their projects. 


(Continued on page 45) 








Helping to Solve the Attendance Prob- 
lem in Pike County 


By H. R. Brown, 
Ashland, Kentucky 


IKE County is in the extreme eastern 
section of the State, in the head of 
Big Sandy River and bordering for 
many miles on Old Virginia and West 
Virginia. It is a county rich with coal and 
oil, which gives it an industrial atmosphere. 
Hundreds of men are engaged in coal min- 
ing, and it is only comparatively recently 
that some of the more isolated sections of 
the county have been influenced in edu- 
cational progress. “Little Delaware,’’ as 
Pike County might be called, has an area 
of 790 square miles, a school census of 
20,000 children, and a rural population of 
65,000 people. Four hundred teachers are 
employed in the rural schools of the county, 
who, with another 65 teachers employed in 
independent school systems within the 
county, make a total of approximately 465 
teachers employed in the second largest 
school system in the State. 

C. H. Farley, who took office July 1, 
1934, succeeded Irvin Lowe as county 
superintendent, to serve a four-year term. 
Mr. Farley is assisted by Amos Runyon, in 
charge of the office, with Carl Hatcher and 
Clarence B. Dotson as attendance officers. 

At the beginning of the present school 
year, the attendance officers prepared the 
attack toward the solution of the attend- 
ance problem from two sources. First, 
outlining the attack through the school; 
second, with the parents of the delinquent 
children. 


LINE OF ATTACK WITH SCHOOL 


1. The attendance officers visited each 
school of the county early in the school 
year. At this time, every classroom was 
visited and the importance of regular 
attendance emphasized. 

2. An honor roll for perfect attendance 
was encouraged to pupils and teachers; 
also, announcements and details were given 
about awards to be given for high standing 
in attendance. 


3. A contest was to be conducted 
between boys and girls in a one-room 
school, but in consolidated schools contest 
was to be between classrooms. 


4. A perfect attendance honor roll was 
to be published in the local paper at 
intervals during the year. 


5. At the end of the year, a set of 
library books would be given to the rural 
school having the best attendance record 
for the year. A similar thing was to be 
done for the consolidated school, and the 
grade system within the high schools. 


LINE OF ATTACK WITH PARENTS 


1. A visit to the school was made by one 
of the attendance officers and the names of 
parents keeping their children out of school 
were ascertained. 


2. A letter was sent to the parents of 
delinquent children begging for their co- 
operation. A copy of the new attendance 
law was inclosed with this letter. 


3. The teacher would notify the super- 
intendent’s office if the parents fail to 
respond favorably. 


4. One of the attendance officers called 
at the home to find out the cause of the 
absence. Again the parents were encour- 
aged to co-operate with the schools in 
sending their children regularly. 


5. A check-up is then made with the 
school to find out if the visit to the home 
has been successful. 


6. If necessary, a second visit is made 
to the home to show the parents that 
interest is being manifested in the success 
of their children. 


7. If these efforts are not successful, a 
final notice is served on the parent and if 
co-operation is not forthcoming the case 
is turned over to the courts for action. 
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Various explanatory letters are sent to 
the teachers, while others are sent to the 
parents of the delinquent children. One 
letter particularly stressed the fact that 
the third party concerned with the welfare 
of the child, that is, the parent, should pave 
the way in promotion of the child’s educa- 
tional progress. One letter particularly 
pointed out ten instructions relative to 
the use of the permanent census cards now 
in use in the Kentucky schools. The 
importance of authentic data on these 
cards over a period of years was empha- 
sized. A very striking windshield sticker 
was prepared, which said “Is Your Child 
in School?’”’ These were placed on hun- 
dreds of cars throughout every section of 
the county, and when we think in terms 
of how large the county is, that means that 
these stickers were to be found over a large 
area. 
remote school by car and get back to the 
county seat only after you have traveled 
one hundred and fifty miles. That is, you 
must travel thirty miles or more each way 
through the state of West Virginia, along 
the banks of the Tug River, to get to some 
of the isolated schools of the county. 


Various projects were tried to increase 
the interest so the children would attend 
school regularly. For instance, one prin- 
cipal made it a point to find out during the 
day the reason for the absence of each and 
every child not present that day. He used 
different devices to do this. Gold stars, 
attendance banners, health charts, badges, 
attendance charts, etc., were some of the 
methods used to aid attendance. Princi- 
pals and teachers in the consolidated 
schools and high school buildings where 
grades were also taught, would post the 
attendance ranking of the various rooms 
on the bulletin board so as to promote 
rivality between rooms. One of the out- 
standing contributions by an advertising 
agency was that of Lever Brothers, the 
manufacturers of Lifebuoy soap, who con- 
tributed 12,000 bars of that particular 
brand of soap, along with badges, health 
charts, and honor rolls, gold stars, etc., to 
stimulate attendance. The attendance at 
schools that had previously enrolled only 
a small per cent of the children in some 
instances showed the remarkable attend- 
ance average of 94% even during the 
winter months. 


It is possible to travel to the most. 


Spare the Wild Flowers 


By EMILIE YUNKER, 


Supervisor Nature Study and Gardening 
Louisville Public Schools 


"THE STUDY of wild flowers has aroused 

considerable interest in Kentucky. 
Nature has been particularly kind to our 
State. Spare no effort to conserve the 
wild flowers. Please impress upon the 
children and grown-ups that hikes are con- 
ducted for the identification and study of 
wild flowers. Many have become quite 
rare by indiscriminate picking. 


Education in the schools is one of the 
most effective methods of protecting the 
wild flowers still remaining. Remember 
the flowers in Nature’s Garden are yours 
to enjoy and not destroy. 


In Kentucky, wild flowers that should 
not be picked include: 


Bluets, 
Columbine, 
Dogwood, 
Gentian, 
Hepatica, 

Spring Beauty, 
Redbud, 

Holly, 

Celandine Poppy, 
Bloodroot, 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, 
Orchid, 


Dogtooth Violet, 
Mountain Laurel, 
Twinleaf, 
Cardinal Flower, 
Wild Geranium, 
Azalea, 
Rhododendron, 
Arbutus, 
Dutchman’s Breeches, 
Indian Pipe, 
Squirrel Corn. 


Wild flowers that can be picked in moder- 
ation if the roots are not disturbed and 
plenty of flowers are left to go to seed: 

Anemone, 

Blue Flag, 
Wild Rose, 
Star Grass, 


Saxifrage, 
Coralberry, 
Solomon’s Seal, 
Star-of-Bethlehem. 


Wild flowers that can be freely picked 
without danger of extermination: 


Aster, Mustard, 


Queen Ann’s Lace, 
Trumpetcreeper, 
Black-eyed Susan, 
Jewelweed, 

Violet, 

Dandelion, 
Cinquefoil, 
Everlasting, 


Milkweed, 
Goldenrod, 
Chicory, 
Buttercup, 
Vetch, 

Daisy, 

Bouncing Bet, 
Butter-and-Eggs. 








English Literature as a Socializing Factor 
in Junior High School Curriculum 


By VIVIENNE GATz, 
Gavin Cochran School, Louisville, Ky. 


EING A JUSTIFICATION of the 
presence of English Literature in the 
Curriculum from a Sociological Stand- 

point. 

And based on the fact that: 

“Behind every book is a man; behind the man ts a 
race; and behind the race are the natural and social 
environments whose influence 1s unconsciously 


reflected.”’* 
I. UtiLtiry AND Cost 


Before embracing a definite study in the 
junior high school curriculum, that study 
should be viewed, first, according to the 
principle of utility. Immediately arise in 


the minds of our paying public when 
considering a particular subject in educa- 
tion, these questions: What is its value? 


Will it be beneficial in the life’s work? 
Will it refund that time and cost expended? 
And justly, these questions deserve con- 
sideration. After investigation, it is obvious 
that educators and other leaders differ in 
respect to the inclusion or positive inclusion 
of any subject. 

The study of English Literature as a 
required course in the curriculum has 
shown among its conclusions these impor- 
tant facts :? 


1. The study of English has infringed 
upon the social science studies. It does 
not seem necessary to require more than 
five periods per week through the three 
years of junior high school. Just about 
half this time, it is observed, should 
necessarily be devoted to literary instruc- 
tion. This questions, then, many pretty, 
classical theories. 


2. A result of instrumental research 
in the city of Minneapolis contributes this 
information: 

The amount of class time given to the 
study of literature as compared with social 
sciences showed, through testing, that it is 
disproportionate to the results obtained.* 


Notes will be found at the end of the article. 


Let us consider now the viewpoint and 
scientific discoveries of a committee of 
specialists on the subject of English 
Literature, namely, the National Council 
of English Teachers. It was found that 
the cost of the study of English was very 
great as compared to the relative costs of 
other studies. However, the public ob- 
jected, it was learned, not to the cost, but 
still to the use of Bad English, seeming not 
only to favor Better English which “‘besides 
practical and commercial values fully equal 
to those of sciences and quite as likely to 
pay satisfactory cash dividends on the 
investment has social values worth ten 
times as much” but to go beyond to the 
ideal of Best English in the mouths of 
their ‘‘babes.”” So this committee reached 
a “truth” in its community that the cost 
of teaching English, including literature 
of course, was not on the whole objection- 
able to the public and that the same public 
wishes to be insured of the desired return.‘ 


We find many statements for the defense 
slightly unbalanced, and we can accept 
or reject them. For example: Professor 
Hart’s statement, ‘‘failure in English should 
disqualify anyone from graduation in any 
institution. We have no right to certify 
to the world, as an educated person, one 
who cannot express himself clearly or 
correctly in his mother tongue’’—seems 
unbalanced when compared with objectives 
in most modern institutions. 


Bobbitt’s and Snedden’s opinions, how- 
ever, are regarded as sanely balanced in 
the educational field. 


Doctor Bobbitt’s evaluation of the 
relative position of studies in the cur- 
riculum which should be required in every 
junior high school, listed literature second 
only to the social sciences. 


Snedden says that certain essentials 
should be maintained in the junior high 
school curriculum, namely, English lan- 
guage, English Literature, et cetera. These 
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subjects, he states, should be prescribed 
for all in addition to a large range of 
optional studies.® 


II]. DEVELOPMENT OF APPRECIATION 


Courses included in a curriculum may 
be judged as avenues leading to the ‘‘end’’ 
—knowledge and wisdom. Literature is a 
broad, smooth, and familiar path along 
which can be found many treasures, ideas, 
ideals, the sublimation of that part of 
human life most worthy of inheriting. 
Literature is not only a known but a 
beloved path, for who does not love a 
good tale? Children delight in stories. 
Now consider Roger Ascham’s suggestion 
made over three centuries ago and still 
pertinent—"’Tis a poor way to make a 
child love study by beginning with the 
things he naturally dislikes. It is the 
duty, then, of educators to provide in the 
schools means for happiness and pastime. 


Wordsworth says, 


“Books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


An appreciation of the beautiful will 
make for happiness and develop the 
“dawn,”’ the redeeming assurance that the 
world is a kindly one. Literature is, with- 
out doubt, beauty and “beauty is its 
own excuse for being.’’? 


Youth has forced upon us the fact that 
we must realize its need for recreation; so 
we find it part of every community and 
institution and we find that it is a great 
social problem. It is hardly necessary 
to teach that reading is a form of recrea- 
tion; the teaching should deal with the 
selection of reading material. The classics 
are enjoyable and have a very beneficial 
effect upon mental well-being. Literature 
is an art, beauty, spirit; and when this 
recognition becomes general, we shall have 
better teachers and better readers. 

III. ‘“Dornc BetreER WHat Is GOING 

To BE DonE ANYWAY” 


That education should be a training for 
the child’s ‘doing better what he is going 
to do anyway”’ is accepted by most authori- 
ties on the subject of education. An 
increased interest in reading is charac- 


teristic of this adolescent period; the child 
is going to read anyway, therefore types 
of literature to offer him is a vital problem 
which teachers cannot sweep aside. An 
investigation of books used by boys of 
junior high school age shows that they 
indulge in books of travel, adventure, and 
biography, while the girls prefer fiction. 
The thirst at this time must be satisfied. 
How grateful we all must be that English 
Literature is so rich in its contributions, 
that part of our task is completed, that 
all we must do now is “‘lead him to drink.” 
The material selected should present a 
wholesome phase of life, should be good 
literature, and should be adapted to the 
age of development of the children and 
they should be encouraged to read along 
lines in which they show special interest.® 


IV. CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


There is no course in the curriculum that 
offers a wider range of opportunity for the 
development of character than literature. 
For with its ‘close-ups’ of the finer and 
nobler qualities of mankind and its intimate 
acquaintance with the idealism of poets 
is it not inevitable that the latent love of 
the beautiful in every child will be culti- 
vated? Literature is especially rich in 
ethical values. The reason is simple. 
It deals with those instances of human 
conduct on which most people pass judg- 
ments or blame, and it does this with a 
style of beauty which reinforces or illumi- 
nates whatever truth of life is being 
conveyed. As an aid, then, in clarifying 
the understanding of morals, and touching 
the emotions, literature is indispensable.® 


How small is the child’s world! Through 
literature he meets individuals, groups; and 
situations which exist, but whom he would 
never know otherwise. He is introduced 
to a world bigger than his narrowed eyes 
cansee. His range of imagery is widened. 
These beings from story books prepare him 
for emancipation from that excessive, 
thoughtless concern for self alone which 
causes more moral failures than downright 
cruelty ever does.!° 


Stories suggest all sorts of opportunities 
for excellent practice. It tells the child 
that he, too, can be self-reliant with Ulysses, 
loyal with Faithful John, chivalrous with 
Gareth, and forgiving with Joseph in 
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Egypt. These stories broaden and deepen 
the child’s insight into other people’s lives 
by sharing their experiences. 

The adolescent would be less essential 
to the world if he were less inclined to his 
protests. Youth has a passion for liberty; 
we want this spirit purged, as far as we 
can help, of its unhealthier manifestations. 
Special help for adolescents can be found 
in the study of the rebellious temperament 
as illustrated in Shelley and Byron." 

There is nothing more immoral (in my 
estimation) than a distorted sense of 
humor. Humor in the school, especially 
at this time, needs no apology. The 
contribution of laughter to health of soul 
is beyond all question. The task of the 
teacher is to refine the sense of humor by 
cultivating in the child a taste for fun of 
the cleaner, kindlier, subtler sorts. Mark 
Twain helps us see the best humor 
and fundamental qualities of character—a 
warmth of heart, a broad and deep human 
sympathy." There is such an important 
difference between the laugh that says, 
‘“‘How ridiculous these other people are,” 
and the democratic sort that says, ‘“What 
a funny thing human nature is, our own 
included!”’ 


V. Soctat INHERITANCE 


‘For what is the life of man if memory of the past 
be not interwoven in the life of later times.’ 
Cicero 


Butler says that ‘education is the pas- 
sing-on of the social inheritance.” We 
know that at least part of this is true. All 
people should be educated to revere the 
past with its glorious contributions to our 
modern social world—educated with an 
understanding that our society is an out- 
growth of all the generations preceding 
us—educated to understand that any 
modern production, literary or otherwise, 
is not ‘‘of and by itself,’’ but that it is a 
result of a cumulative process, the primary 
principles of which were established and 
developed long before the production. 
Chiefly through the agency of reading has 
man entered into the possession of the best 
thought and experience of all the genera- 
tions which preceded him. These consti- 
tute his intellectual and social heritage. 
Let us not rob him of this immense fortune 
bestowed upon him by his ancestors. One 
golden link in this heritage is a wealth of 


English classics. Through this fascinating 
window he will see the best social traditions 
and ideals of the race. 


VI. LITERATURE AS PART OF THE 
“SocIAL STUDIES’’ GROUP 


We find that literature in most of its 
content is human and social. Therefore 
most of it should be included in the “‘social 
studies” group. The content should be 
chosen on the basis of the objectives of 
the social studies, and made part of the 
program. Literature is an interpretation, 
a tool, and enables one to take greater 
participation in all social studies. An 
abundance of good reading will be bene- 
ficial in the understanding of history, 
science, technology, mythology, and the 
like. Only a brief veneer of facts out of 
relation can be acquired by notes and 
handbooks, and this practice is dull, 
didactic, and limited. 

Among the social habits that literature 
can develop would be included— 

1. An understanding of human inter- 
dependence and the great brotherhood of 
mankind. 

2. An appreciation of the social service 
efforts and unselfishness which have car- 
ried our social procedures to any level of 
development they have reached. 

3. An ability to indulge in philosophic 
thought, characteristic of man at his best. 

4. An ability to be open-minded, 
sympathetic, and tactful—traits which 
will make for agreeableness and effective- 
ness in the social group. 

5. A power to see environments near 
and far, past, present, and future, as a sea 
of forces infinite in extent, subtlety, and 
complexity. 

6. An ability to catch independent 
visions of the Being which actuates the 
universe as revealed in natural manifesta- 
tions, living creatures, mankind, records 
of man’s thoughts, actions, and aspirations. 

One of the characteristics of the adoles- 
cent age is the interest in social relation- 
ships. As an important agent in keeping 
these interests harrnonized and balanced, 
literature seems the best way in supplying 
abundance of opportunities to familiarize 
the adolescent with the affairs and relation- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Solving the Gymnasium Problem in a 
Coal Mining Town 


By Terry L. ARTERBERRY, 
Kettle Island, Ky. 


HE TYPICAL coal mining town in 
the mountains of Eastern Kentucky 
presents not only many interesting 

and unique educational problems to the 
local school administrator, but it also 
affords, in many instances, rare opportuni- 
ties for their solution. The purpose of 
this paper is to set forth briefly the manner 
and general plan pursued by the writer in 
helping obtain a much needed school and 
community gymnasium for such a town. 
The belief is firmly held that the plan is 
not only feasible but also applicable to 
many other similar situations. It is with 


this thought in mind that the article is 
attempted. 


At the outset, for the benefit of those 
not entirely familiar with the mining 


business as practiced in the coal fields of 
Eastern Kentucky, it may be advisable to 
discuss very briefly some of the customs 
and practices peculiar to the industry in 
general. That they are pertinent to the 
problem under consideration is evident. 
Since the beginning of the coal mining 
industry in this rugged and sparsely 
settled region of Kentucky, it has been 
necessary for all the corporations to build 
and maintain towns or ‘‘camps” at or 
near their mines as a base for their mining 
operations. A large centrally located 
commissary and mine office, a tipple, 
motor barn, supply house, repair shop, 
school and church house, together with 
houses for the officials and all employees, 
constitute the principal buildings. All are 
absolutely necessary for the successful 
operation of the mine. In only a very few 
notable instances have there been provided 
any facilities for recreational activities. 
Before the recent advent of good roads all 
these towns were practically isolated from 
outside ‘‘settlements,’’ being accessible save 
only by rail and rough mountain trails. 
The population depends, of course, upon 
the number of houses available and the 
capacity of the mine equipment for the 


production of coal. The average size 
mine has around three or four hundred 
workers while the larger operations usually 
have several thousand. Naturally, the 
government and management of all the 
inhabitants rest in the hands of the com- 
pany. 

All employees and their families must 
of necessity, if not from choice, live in 
“company” houses and trade at ‘‘ccompany”’ 
stores. At the mine office arrangements 


‘have been made for the workers to ‘‘draw”’ 


a part of their wages each day, if they so 
desire, in the form of “scrip’’ which is 
redeemable in merchandise only at the 
company’s commissary. Before any ‘“‘good”’ 
money is paid out on the bi-monthly 
“‘paydays,”’ all ‘‘cuts,’’ that is, charges for 
rent, lights, medical service, burial fund, 
hospital, mine lights, store (scrip) account, 
smithing, powder, school, and bath, are 
first deducted from their accumulated 
earnings. These arrangements have been 
worked out and agreed upon by both of 
the parties concerned, presumably, to their 
mutual good and satisfaction. Such prac- 
tices cannot fail to reveal, however, just 
how closely the lives of these people are 
linked up with the success of the industry. 


At some of the larger mines the school 
buildings have been erected almost entirely 
at the expense of the company. In a 
majority of the places, however, the 
general practice has been to let the county 
board of education take the initiative and 
assume the larger share of the burden of 
construction, with the coal companies and 
their employees making large contributions 
in the form of materials and money so that 
they might have a voice concerning the 
location, type, and kind of structure. These 
co-operative undertakings have resulted 
in the erection of some very large and sub- 
stantial, if not modern, school buildings. 
Since most of the companies pay rather 
large amounts of taxes for school purposes, 
not a few of the larger plants voted to 
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become independent school districts. Re- 
gardless of the status of the schools, the 
companies have as a rule not only taken 
an active part in their construction but 
have also continued to manifest an interest 
and concern in their personnel and manage- 
ment. In several places a fund is main- 
tained jointly by the company and their 
employees for the sole purpose of supple- 
menting teachers’ salaries. A textbook 
fund is also maintained in many instances. 


Knowing of these many contributions 
to the cause of education, the local school 
administrator and school officials cannot 
for a moment entertain the idea of attempt- 
ing any major building program without 
first obtaining their advice and consent. 
The plan would be doomed to failure from 
the very start. Therefore, before the idea 
of constructing a gymnasium was seriously 
and openly discussed the members of the 
school board and company officials were 
approached individually on the subject. 
On finding that none were particularly 
adverse to the suggestion, in fact most of 
them responded to the proposition most 
enthusiastically, the question was brought 
up for further discussion at the next board 
meeting. Since the school board was 
financially unable to undertake the job, 
the problem was one of enlisting the aid 
and co-operation of the company and their 
employees. The board, therefore, decided 
to make a formal call on the officials of the 
company so as to learn first hand and at 
once just how much and what kind of help 
could be expected from that quarter. The 
outcome of this meeting was all that could 
be desired. Simply stated, the company 
promised to furnish free all the heavy 
building materials—most all coal com- 
panies operate saw mills and usually have 
on hand large quantities of lumber of all 
kinds—and, furthermore, agreed to finance 
the remaining costs of construction for 
their employees providing they could be 
prevailed upon to co-operate in the project. 


Since the success of the plan now hinged 
upon the support of the employees, it was 
thought wisest to let the school children 
take the initiative in the movement at this 
point. The teachers assisted in every way 
possible in the educational campaign which 
followed. In a very short time, and 
apparently without very much effort, the 
children had succeeded in convincing their 
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parents of the worthiness of the under- 
taking. Favorable comment could now 
be heard on all sides. 

In the meantime an architect and con- 
tractor had been consulted. Their recom- 
mendations and findings showed that a 
gymnasium suited to our peculiar needs 
could be built under the proposed arrange- 
ments with the company and employees 
at a very nominal sum. After furnishing 
the company with this definite information, 
it was learned that the amount involved 
would necessitate a ‘“‘cut’’ of only one 
dollar per month for each employee over a 
period of time not to exceed six months. 


Armed with this specific information, 
the final step in the campaign, that of 
securing the signatures of a majority of the 
workers to a paper as evidence of their 
willingness to submit to the proposed 
“cut,’”’ proved to be an easy one. Pupils, 
teachers, company officials, school board 
members, and interested laymen assisted 
in circulating the papers. In the course 
of two or three days an overwhelming 
majority had signed. It might be added 
that even after the success of the under- 
taking had been assured a great many 
wished to affix their names to the paper as 
a manifestation of their community pride. 

The campaign had started in the fall of 
1929 at the beginning of school. In a 
little less than six months from that time, 
a modern gymnasium representing an 
investment of several thousand dollars had 
made its appearance in our midst. It is 
now serving the needs of approximately 
three hundred school boys and girls and 
their parents in a small mining town of less 
than a thousand inhabitants. It stands 
today as a monument to co-operative 
enterprise. 


]F YOU have paid your K. E. A. dues, 
look up your green membership card and 

put it in the pocketbook you are going to 

bring to the K. E. A. on April tenth. 


THE K. E. A. is sponsoring the ‘‘Discus- 

sion Contest’’ which is being directed 
by the Extension Department of the 
University of Kentucky. The finals will 
be held during the K. E. A. Convention in 
Louisville. 





The School of Tomorrow 


By FREDERICK L. DEVEREUX, Pu. D., 
Vice-President Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., New York City 


T HAS BEEN my privilege during the 
past five years to be associated with 
an enterprise which has afforded an 

intimate perspective of the whole educa- 
tional field. In our work we are deeply 
concerned, not only with current conditions 
but with significant trends as well; it is 
the latter which have given direction to 
our program. As one who has a very 
real interest in the educational field, I am 
presenting here my conception of the school 
of tomorrow, with particular reference to 
the part which audio-visual instruction 
will play. 

During the past one hundred and fifty 
years there have been striking achieve- 
ments in the schools of America. Text- 
books have developed amazingly. From 
the three ‘‘R’s,’’ the curriculum has been 
steadily branching out to include a wealth 
of instructional material. Our school 
buildings have reflected this advance; the 
classrooms are supplemented with audi- 
toriums, gymnasiums, laboratories, and 
shops. Higher professional requirements 
have raised the general level of teaching 
skill. Today aremarkably high percentage 
of the boys and girls who are of secondary 
school age are enrolled in our high schools. 


But even with these advances, education 
in America must hasten its progress if it 
is to keep pace with the swift changes which 
are taking place in our social and economic 
order. The high school, for example, has 
an increasing responsibility in meeting the 
needs of those boys and girls who formerly 
would have left school early to enter the 
ranks of industry, either through necessity 
or dissatisfaction with academic school 
fare. The events of the last few years have 
focused attention as never before upon the 
school as the agency for equipping our 
youth to meet intelligently the problems 
of everyday living. Here is both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. 


How will the school of tomorrow meet 
this challenge? We may look for an 
answer to the spirit of open-minded inquiry 
and experimentation, of unremitting search 


for satisfactory solutions to new problems, 
which characterizes modern education. 
It is safe to assume that the next decade 
will witness the beginning of decided 
changes in the curriculum, in the type of 
teachers we are training, in the methods 
the teacher uses to marshal knowledge 
before his students, in the school’s position 
in the community, and in the school plant 
itself. 

One does not have to be a specialist in 
the school field to have noted the trends 
which presage the curriculum of tomorrow. 
The structure and tempo of modern life 
are shaping new objectives for education. 
There is no doubt but that the curriculum 
of the future will be tremendously expanded 
when compared with that of the present. 
Vast arrays of facts which are needed to 
solve current problems are being organized 
into workable generalizations, the tool with 
which thinking must proceed. Undoubtedly 
new techniques will be devised for the more 
rapid assimilation of subject matter. 


The new curriculum will be geared more 
directly to life as more and more reality 
is brought to the classroom and students 
experience rather than memorize. The 
broadening and finding courses of the 
junior high school, and the orientation 
and general education courses of the high 
schools and junior colleges, are typical of 
the effort to give adolescents a wide 
variety of contacts with the vocations of 
the world and with the various branches 
of learning. 


How is this enlargement and enrichment 
of the curriculum to be effected? Even 
now the curriculum seems overcrowded. 
This condition, however, may be due not 
only to the stubborn hanging on of some 
outworn materials but also to inefficient 
techniques of presenting subject matter. 
It is entirely possible when the school frees 
itself from the limiting influence of the 
traditional textbook-recitation technique 
and utilizes newer mediums of communi- 
cation such as the educational talking 
picture and the radio, that the whole 
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learning process will be speeded up. There 
is increasingly less place for memoriter 
book learning in an age which sees over- 
night passenger service from coast to coast. 
The printed page will take on a new 
function, that of providing reference 
material for the students’ research as they 
explore new areas of subject matter. 


The trend towards the expansion of the 
curriculum has suffered because of the 
inadequacy of the means by which new 
experiences were brought to the learner. 
Textbook, field trip, and classroom labora- 
tory are too limited in their possibilities. 
I believe that the school of tomorrow will 
utilize very largely the resources of the 
educational talking picture. Through this 
device experiences will be provided which 
rapidly and effectively cross-cut the whole 
area to be studied. Because it brings life 
to the classroom, learning will be reality. 
More than that, the flexibility of the 
medium will have made it possible in a 
sense to control reality, that is, to present 
only the essential elements of the life 
situation. In this power to present quickly 
people, and places, and things is the key 
to an expansion hitherto undreamed of in 
the American curriculum. Through the 
educational talking picture the youth of 
tomorrow will enjoy a richness of experi- 
ence even beyond that now possessed by 
the mature man or woman favored with 
every advantage of study and travel. 


The researches of Arnspiger, Rulon, 
Eads, Stoddard, and Westfall have estab- 
lished conclusively the significance of the 
educational talking picture as a device for 
increasing and improving learning. And 
yet we are only at the threshold of the 
possibilities which almost every subject 
of the curriculum presents. 


When communication devices such as the 
educational talking picture are developed 
to their full realization, current plans of 
school organization may be modified in the 
direction of more efficient teaching. With 
but few exceptions the typical class size 
has been crystallized into a standard of 
thirty to forty pupils. Caught between 
the demands for individual instruction on 
the one hand and for economy in teaching 
effort on the other, the administrator has 
sought a compromise in a rigid pattern of 
class-size. While research has proved that 
there are many facts, attitudes, and appre- 
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ciations which students can acquire readily 
in very large groups, there is no doubt 
that individual deficiencies in learning are 
best removed by individual attention on 
the part of the teacher. Lacking a device 
which rapidly and effectively marshals 
new subject matter before large groups of 
boys and girls, the remedy in many schools 
has been to maintain medium-sized classes 
in which the teacher aims at the average 
and spreads the individual attention as 
far as possible. There is no longer any 
virtue in this make-shift arrangement, 
based on limitations which now may be 
overcome. 


It requires no great vision to see the 
school of tomorrow as a place in which 
groups of one hundred, five hundred, or 
even a thousand pupils meet during certain 
periods under the guidance of a master 
teacher who utilizes talking pictures for 
the present action of new subject matter. 
This massing of students during certain 
periods permits other teachers, skilled 
in working with individual students, to do 
remedial work, guide small-group activi- 
ties, and in general to individualize instruc- 
tion at the points where individualization 
is really needed. Thus the educational 
talking picture can contribute that flexi- 
bility of school organization which makes 
the most efficient use of student effort, 
teaching skill, and plant facilities. Con- 
siderable valuable data on large group 
instruction by means of educational talking 
pictures has been made available through 
recent experiments in the public schools of 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


The teachers of the school of tomorrow 
will be truly “‘artist-teachers.”” Strength- 
ened on the subject-matter side by com- 
munication devices which bring outstanding 
subject-matter specialists in every field 
to the classroom, the teacher will be 
encouraging thinking, personality adjust- 
ment, and creative expression to a degree 
never before realized. 


The students of the school of tomorrow 
will be alert, questioning, thinking persons. 
The scope of the learning environment, no 
longer limited by the covers of books and 
the walls of the classroom, will challenge 
every student to explore for himself the 
ever-enlarging horizon of the world in which 
he lives. The student body will include 
not only the elementary children and the 
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adolescents of the community, but adults 
as well. Recent developments indicate the 
probability that around the schools of the 
community will center the local adult 
educational and cultural program. In- 
creased leisure time, the manifest signs of 
an almost universal quest for more informa- 
tion and more opportunities for creative 
expression, the availability of the school 
building facilities, all seem to point to the 
school’s opportunity in this area. 


How will the school plant of tomorrow 
reflect these advances in our philosophy 
of education? Heretofore the limitations 
of the school plant have in many cases 
conditioned both the quantity and the 
quality of the educational advantages 
which acommunity might offer. Buildings 
characterized by little or no playground 
space, with desks bolted rigidly to the floor 
in disciplined rows, and lacking shops, 
laboratories, and gymnasium facilities have 
presented a physical environment in which 
anything other than the most traditional 
type of instruction was difficult. I believe 
that the keynote of future school build- 
ing planning will be flexibility—flexibility 
both for the individual and for groups of 
students. The school building will be 
thought of, not as the place where students 
are taught, but as the place around which 
the students’ learning centers. If a com- 
pletely liberalized education is our objec- 
tive, all of the educational and cultural 
resources of the community must be 
enlisted to supplement that instruction 
which can only be given in the school 
building itself. 


I believe that the schools of tomorrow 
will be housed in fewer buildings, each one 
planned as a series of units and completely 
equipped. The day of the little red coun- 
try schoolhouse, no matter how rich its 
sentimental association, has passed. If 
equal educational opportunities are to be 
provided, economy dictates the provision 
of large school centers. There is every 
reason to suppose that the consolidated 
school movement, possibly under the 
stimulus of special financial support, will 
be able to supply a wealth of educational 
advantages throughout our rural areas. 
In village, town, and city, the same move- 
ment will find its counterpart in the dis- 
appearance of small inadequate neighbor- 
hood school buildings. If the rapid 


advances in transportation devices continue 
it may be that we shall have vehicles with 
a capacity of one hundred which bring 
students in the morning to the school center 
and return them to their homes in the 
evening. In fact, classrooms themselves may 
frequently be put on wheels to add to the 
mobility of the educational army. 


With the transportation problem solved 
the school buildings need no longer be 
scattered throughout the city. The school 
buildings will be located at the edge of 
town, where sites of twenty acres or more 
supply the advantages of woods and fields 
and streams. To gardens, playgrounds, 
and nature-study centers will be shifted 
much of the instruction which now goes 
on within the classroom, for there is no 
inherent virtue in the classroom as the seat 
of learning. Nor will instruction be con- 
fined to the boundaries of the school site; 
the use of improved transportation facili- 
ties will make it possible to explore the 
entire surrounding area for points of educa- 
tional interest. 


The architecture of the buildings will 
reflect the character of the new school. 
It will be planned definitely in terms of the 
newer educational objectives to be served. 
The familiar type of classroom arrangement 
will be conspicuous by its absence. Instead 
there will be a number of large rooms each 
surrounded by small study and activity 
laboratories. There will be ample space 
provision for shops and special laboratories 
where individuals may work out projects 
of special interest. 


Provision for the use of the newer 
mediums of communication, such as the 
sound picture, the radio, and the electrical 
phonograph, will be made in planning the 
school building. A long step in this direc- 
tion has been made in the new Brooklyn 
Technical High School. The public address 
system may be centered in a broadcasting 
room connected with loud speakers all over 
the building, where boys and girls who 
take delight in creative expression in speech, 
dramatics, and music may broadcast to 
unseen audiences of their schoolmates. 
There will be audio-visual studios of various 
sizes adapted to the organization cf the 
school, where classes may go for sound- 
picture instruction as readily as they now 
go to departmental classrooms. It may 
be that in individualized systems of instruc- 
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tion there will be small audio-visual studios 
where single students working on a special 
problem can investigate a wealth of sound- 
film enrichment materials just as they now 
turn to reference books in the school 
library. There will be small audition rooms 
for electrical phonograph systems, where 
students may go to listen and to practice 
music, foreign language pronunciation, and 
speech improvement exercises. Such facili- 
ties as I have described are already to be 
found listed in handbooks of school building 
standards such as are prepared by Strayer 
and Engelhardt. 


The classroom of the new school will 
bear little resemblance to the bare, stereo- 
typed room so prevalent today. No longer 
will it be a place where children sit to learn; 
rather it will be a place where children live 
to learn. The walls will be decorated with 
mural designs created by the students. The 
physical equipment and its arrangement 
will approximate comfortable home condi- 
tions. Desirable standards of interior 
decoration will be taught through daily 
living in an environment which exemplifies 
these standards. 


In the school building of tomorrow 
acoustic treatment will receive special 
emphasis. The disturbing effects of noise 
in the classroom and study room will 
be reduced to a minimum through careful 
selection of acoustic materials for floors, 
walls, and ceiling, and through the control 
of noise from external sources. Rooms in 
which broadcasted or recorded sound is to 
play a part in instruction will be given 
special acoustic treatment. 


Mechanization in the school building of 
tomorrow will be an important part of the 
plans and specifications. All of the labor- 
saving and comfort-insuring devices which 
technology has created will be provided 
wherever such devices add to the learning 
environment or facilitate the routine admin- 
istration of the school. Rooms will be 
air-conditioned; it is just as difficult for 
a youngster to try to learn in a sweltering 
classroom as it is for an adult to try to do 
his best work in an oppressively hot office. 
As regards lighting, the optimum of direct 
illumination will be provided; for cloudy 
days indirect lighting from concealed 
fixtures which supply perfect illumination 
will be automatically controlled by a 
photo-electric monitor. The teacher will 
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not need even to think about the lighting 
of the room; when the sunlight fails the 
monitor device will turn on as much of the 
indirect illumination as may be necessary. 
The heating system, combined much more 
efficiently with the ventilation system, will 
be regulated in each room by a device 
which watches both the heat and the 
humidity to insure optimum working 
conditions. 

Electrical controls in rooms where sound 
pictures are to be shown will make the use 
of the film as easy for the teacher as turning 
to a map on the wall. It requires no great 
imaginative powers to visualize a studio 
where the teacher presses one button and 
darkening shades are automatically lowered 
by an electrical device; the pressing of 
another button slides back a six-foot panel 
in the front wall to reveal a special sound 
screen. The pressing of another button 
signals the operator to begin projection. 
The operator switches off the lights, starts 
the sound film equipment and the students 
are transported immediately to whatever 
corner of the globe their current project 
may be taking them. 

The routine administration of the school 
will be facilitated through the electrical 
devices which the business world develops 
in the interest of greater efficiency. The 
matter of checking attendance, for example, 
which now consumes a needless amount of 
time, may be reduced to a few seconds 
through automatic recording devices con- 
nected with a master board in the central 
office. Data-recording machines will make 
it a simple matter to accumulate a com- 
plete case-history of each pupil for the 
guidance program. 


The school plant which I have been 
describing will not be restricted to day- 
time use. I believe that the school of 
tomorrow will be regarded by the com- 
munity as one of its foremost centers of 
culture and recreation, with facilities open 
to adults as well as to children. Where 
this viewpoint obtains the school building 
will have constant evening use. Classrooms, 
assembly halls, and sound-picture studios 
will be thrown open to men and women 
who find joy in broadening their intellectual 
horizons, in traveling vicariously through 
the countries of the world, and in pursuing 
avocational interests in art, the drama, and 
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Citizen Participation in Community 
Betterment 


By W. D. NICHOLLs, 
President of Board of Education of Fayette County 


Part III 


SPOKE of the progress which has been 

made by the Fayette County schools in 

the past eleven years and especially the 
past four years. I wish now to consider the 
factors which have been responsible for 
this progress and achievement. 


The movement started in one community 
when some patrons took note of the fact 
that conditions in the school building were 
unsatisfactory. Two or three patrons got 
together and talked about the matter. 
Then a meeting was called and about a 
dozen patrons met at the home of one of 
the patrons. 

The situation was further examined and 
discussed and a meeting was called to be 
held at the schoolhouse. That meeting 
was well attended and resulted in arousing 
the active interest of nearly all persons 
present. It became apparent that the 
problem was not only a local one but 
involved the whole county. 

The local community leaders therefore 
undertook to interest persons of other 
parts of the county and proceeded to 
organize a county civic organization which 
was named the Fayette Community Coun- 
cil. This organization immediately set up 
an educational committee made up of 
twenty active men and women. The 
writer had the pleasure of being chairman 
of that committee. The committee set 
out to study county school administration 
from all angles. School authorities were 
consulted. Facts were gathered on the 
organization and operation of successful 
schools in various parts of Kentucky and 
other states and on the cost of the erection 
and operation of these schools. 

The committee organized a two-day tour 
in which thirty school patrons and citizens 
in a body visited every school in Fayette 
County and for each school made note of 
its construction, its teaching personnel, its 
equipment, water supply, etc. After the 


committee had digested the facts about 
the Fayette County schools and other 
county school systems and programs, it 
formulated a report embodying proposals 
and recommendations for a program for 
the development of a first-class county- 
wide system of consolidated schools. This 
report was considered and endorsed by a 
largely attended public meeting at the 
courthouse. The meeting recommended 
the adoption of a county-wide plan of 
consolidation, transportation, and _ the 
building of well-equipped, centralized 
schools on a plan of deferred payments. 
Particularly it urged that such a plan be 
based on a survey of the entire county 
school problem by qualified experts. The 
organization then launched a campaign to 
win the support of the public. News 
articles were prepared by the committee 
and accepted by both local newspapers 
showing the advantages of a system of 
consolidated schools for the entire county 
and giving detailed facts on school costs and 
making the claim that a first-class school 
system could be had by the adoption of a 
proper plan of school building on a deferred 
payment basis without any increase in the 
existing tax rate. 


Besides newspaper articles from week to 
week, community meetings were held in 
various parts of the county. The com- 
mittee arranged also for county-wide public 
meetings from time to time when such 
eminent educators as Lee Driver of Indiana, 
Dr. J. J. Tigert, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and others attracted 
large crowds and got front page space in 
the newspapers. By these and other 
means Over a period of two years the public 
mind was favorably impressed, and active 
friends were won for the cause in all parts 
of the county. Some ultra-conservative 
citizens ridiculed the advocates of the new 
deal in county education and dubbed 
them half-baked theorists and visionaries. 
Nothing daunted, the citizen organization 
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continued its campaign of education over a 
period of two years at the end of which 
time the advocates of the new program won 
an overwhelming victory. As a result the 
administration of the schools was placed 
in the hands of the advocates of the 
Improved School Program. The record 
since then by those advocates has been 
such that they have continued in control 
of the program. 


And so the new program was launched. 
The leaders of the movement realized the 
gravity of their task. They had meant 
what they said when they represented to 
the people that the new regime would give 
to the county a first-class school system 
without raising the tax rate. 


The people of Picadome community in 
which the original organization was formed 
took the lead. They were now determined 
to have a new school building which would 
start a county-wide building movement. 
The new board had no money for the 
erection of new buildings. The people of 
Picadome community said, ‘Very well, we 
will undertake the building and let the 
board pay for it in yearly installments.” 
The offer was accepted and a campaign 
launched to raise the money. Fifty-five 
patrons subscribed to the capital stock. 
The balance of the money necessary to 
erect the buildings was borrowed from one 
of the Lexington banks and within twelve 
months the new building was a reality. 
That was three years from the time that 
the small group of discouraged and dis- 
satisfied patrons met and determined to 
try to improve conditions—three years of 
strenuous work against great odds. 


Other communities in the county soon 
began to want to improve the opportunities 
for their children. The first community 
to follow was Linlee which organized a 
company and erected a modern new school 
plant according to the Picadome plan. 
Athens followed Linlee in the adoption of 
the same plan. The erection of buildings 
at Russell Cave, Kenwick, and Highlawn 
then followed. At the end of nine years 
these new buildings were paid for, the 
board was out of debt, and the county 
school tax rate had not been raised a penny. 

A year and a half ago citizens in the 
northern part of the county organized a 
school building company which made it 
possible for the board to erect the splendid 
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new Bryant Station High School building, 
The erection of buildings in other parts of 
the county during the next twelve months 
will complete the program set in motion 
by the friends of better schools nine years 
ago. 


Part IV 


I spoke above of the manner in which 
the people of several Fayette County 
communities organized their forces and 
carried out a united program which has 
been of tremendous benefit to the county. 
It is no wonder that these people take 
pride in the school privileges which their 
boys and girls now enjoy. It is no wonder 
that the leadership of Fayette County in 
rural education is acknowledged by other 
counties. It is not surprising that the 
Fayette County superintendent of schools 
was elevated to the presidency of the 
Kentucky Education Association, the 
highest honor in the gift of the educators 
of Kentucky. 


A very wise leader in public life in the 
United States once said, “Things don't 
just happen. Things are brought to pass.” 
And certainly that is true in the history of 
Fayette County schools during the period 
in which they have advanced to their 
present position. This achievement didn’t 
just happen. It was brought to pass by 
the active efforts of unselfish and persistent 
community leaders, backed by the whole- 
hearted support of the rank and file of 
citizens who had confidence in _ those 
leaders. 


I think we should remind ourselves that 
to attain a goal involving collective action 
usually requires great pains and effort and 
the exercise of an infinite amount of 
patience, perseverance, and self-sacrifice. 
Those who take the lead must show their 
confidence in the success of the movement 
and must be loyal to their associates, 
tolerant of opponents, willing to overlook 
slights and rebuffs, and unafraid of criti- 
cism. They must expect to have cold 
water thrown upon their efforts even by 
some whose sympathetic help they have 
a right to expect. They must expect to 
be told ‘‘the job is too big and you are only 
a handful and won’t get anywhere. You 
will make enemies and will get neither 
credit nor thanks for your trouble.” 


(Continued on page 48) 





Music in the Rural Schools 


By ADELAIDE LINNELL, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


T*HE PROBLEM of music in the rural 
it schools is of paramount interest to all 

those concerned with the business of 
education. Judging by demonstrations 
given continually in many of the larger 
cities, especially at times of state or 
national conventions, by the music contests 
now common to many states, and by the 
activities of state and national music 
camps, city children stand a fair chance of 
receiving enviable training and experience 
in music. 


But what of the rural child? Are his 
opportunities for enjoying and participating 
in musical activities such as to make it 
possible for him to enter into the heritage 
of the world’s musical culture which is 
rightfully his? Is the rural child’s experi- 
ence such as to make it possible for him to 
count music as a part of his cultural life 
and among his recreative pleasures? 


That we may get a clearer picture of the 
situation, the writer wishes to bring three 
things to your attention at this time: first, 
some recent trends in the movement for 
music in the rural schools, second, the 
increased emphasis on the necessity for 
musically trained rural teachers, and 
third, the matter of ways and means in 
terms of organization, materials, and 
general program. 

Observation leads us to discover two 
ways in which this new interest in music 
in the rural districts is manifesting itself. 
In many states we find well-organized 
county-wide programs of music education 
in the rural schools, and in some states 
actual state-wide programs are in opera- 
tion. In counties and states where the 
services of trained music educators cannot 
be afforded, county superintendents and 
state superintendents are working unremit- 
tingly to develop this phase of their educa- 
tional program. 


No effort is made here to cite a complete 
list of situations where rural music educa- 
tion has been organized, or to list situations 
of this type according to sequence in time 
of inauguration or according to excellence 


of organization. The purpose is merely to 
indicate by a few examples that advance- 
ment is being made, and that such advance- 
ment is being made through definitely 
organized programs of music education. 


The state of Iowa has been a pioneer in 
its state-wide program of rural school 
music, and the essentials of its organiza- 
tion have served as a ground plan for other 
states.1 The Iowa plan is based on the 
use of phonograph records in order that any 
teacher, whether musically trained or 
otherwise, can undertake the work, and in 
order that every rural school child in the 
state may learn the same songs at the same 
time. The new Texas plan is based on 
this scheme. An entire set of records has 
been made, and each rural school district 
is to buy or be furnished with the set. The 
State Department of Education has lately 
published a bulletin standardizing this 
work. It follows a three-year plan and 
states that by the end of the first year of 
the introduction of this course it is hoped 
that every child in Texas will be able to 
sing the songs given in the ‘‘Chorus Plan” 
for the first year. Its slogan seems to be 
“Let’s make Texas music conscious!’’ 


Pennsylvania has had an organized plan 
for at least ten years, headed by an efficient 
chief of music education. New Jersey has 
had a state program of general supervision 
of rural schools for many years. Delaware 
has had regular music supervision in its 
rural schools for four years. Montana 
has a definite plan headed by a state 
supervisor of music. Michigan has had 
an organized radio scheme for both the 
teaching of songs and the teaching of 
instruments. Wisconsin has also experi- 
mented with the use of the radio in exten- 
sion teaching. One of the latest to join 
the ranks of states organizing state-wide 
programs of music education has been the 
state of Louisiana. How much attention 
will be given to the problem of rural music 
remains to be seen. 


1Music Supervisor's National Conference Yearbook, 
Page 196; 1930, Page 153. 
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Ohio is also a state which has made 
concerted effort to work out a state-wide 
program. Probably one of the most interest- 
ing examples of county organization for 
the advancement of rural school music was 
promulgated in Medina County,? Ohio. 
Subsequently other counties joined with 
Medina County, and splendid work has 
resulted. 

The county organization of music activi- 
ties is not uncommon in states where no 
definite state program has been launched. 
In Minnesota there are probably some ten 
or twelve counties doing excellent work in 
this field. This is undoubtedly true of 
many other states. 

In Kansas’ an effort is being made to 
work out a program of music education in 
the rural districts sponsored by the 4-H 
clubs of the state. While this may not 
reach every child or every home at the 
present time, it may serve to increase 
interest in the problem until a state-wide 
or county school project is undertaken. 

As stated above, the list of situations in 
which organized work in music education 
in the rural schools is being done, is by no 
means complete, but the discussion serves 
to show that interest is being focused more 
and more upon this problem, and that 
sincere effort is being made to increase the 
opportunities of the rural child for musical 
experiences of the right sort. 


The second point in this discussion 
concerns the matter of teachers’ training 
in the field of music education. Teachers 
colleges are being censured in many 
instances for the rural teacher’s lack of 
preparation in the subject of music. The 
problem affects the instructor of music in 
a teachers college in two ways. His im- 
mediate concern is for the advancement 
and happiness of the generation of children 
now attending rural and village schools. 
But he is also desperately concerned with 
the fact that many of the students who 
are to become the rural teachers of the 
future are students who come from rural 
districts, and that they are woefully lacking 
in music experience. Such a situation 
makes it practically impossible to prepare 
these students te go back into rural situ- 
ations prepared to bring about the desired 
improvement. A person who has never 

*Music Supervisor Journal, October 1932, “For Every 


Child in Rural and Village Schools,"" Samuel T. Burns. 
* Music Educator's National Conference Yearbook, 1934. 
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used his singing voice during the first 
seventeen years of his life, requires almost 


superhuman effort to build up sufficient 


skill and ability that he may lead others to 
participate in the joys of singing. The 
period for such development should be 
longer than the period now required by 
most states for the preparation of rural 
school teachers. Within that same short 
period of time must come the crowded 
hours of preparation in so-called funda- 
mental subjects, and necessary practice 
teaching, all of which serves, or has served, 
to handicap any instructor of music ina 
teachers college, no matter how desirous he 
may be of helping to solve this most vital 
problem. The situation has resembled the 
well-known “vicious circle,’’ and perpetu- 
ates a most regrettable condition. It is, 
however, an extremely healthy sign that 
administrators are beginning to be critical 
of this situation, and that there is now 
evidence of a strong desire on the part of 
county superintendents, rural boards, and 
rural supervisors, that a teacher be capable 
of teaching music in her own school. 


As a matter of fact the music training of 
the rural school teacher should, in the 
writer’s opinion, be at least the equivalent 
of that of any teacher engaged in the busi- 
ness of educating children. The ideal 
teacher should have a love of music, fine 
ideals and fine tastes. She should have a 
rather wide acquaintance with musical 
literature, both vocal and instrumental. 
She should have at her command a reper- 
toire of excellent songs suitable to her 
situation. She should have a thorough 
technical background and experience in 
sight reading which will enable her to work 
out her materials with ease and accuracy. 
She should have a good singing voice, and 
should have some proficiency on some 
instrument. It may be long before this 
ideal is reached, but we must honestly 
adopt it as our ideal, otherwise we may 
not hope to reach it. And after all, this 
is no more than we ask of a teacher in any 
field. We deplore the teacher who lacks a 
wide acquaintance with literature, and 
fine literary tastes. In the writer’s opinion 
the above will most surely necessitate a 
lengthening of the period of training for 
the rural teacher, as well as much re- 
organization of the courses in music in the 
teachers colleges. 
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The two general trends, then, in the field 
of music education in the rural schools, 
are the tendency toward either state or 
county directed programs, and the in- 
creased demand for the singing, musically- 
trained rural teacher. We cannot close 
our eyes to this situation. If we do, we 
are discriminating against the children of 
the rural community and denying them 
the right to the pleasures and advantages 
of the city child. 

Granting the advisability, the real neces- 
sity, for music in our rural schools, the 
problems of when, what, and how present 
themselves. The first problem to be met 
is the time problem. When shall we get 
music in? This presents a real difficulty 
to many rural teachers; but if music is 
recreating, if it is social, and if it is instruc- 
tional, then there should be a place for it 
in every school program, even though it is 
only twelve minutes a day. Many people 
advocate dividing the group, having grades 
one to four, two days a week, five to eight, 
two days a week, and all groups together 
for the fifth day. This sounds like a work- 
able scheme. The Texas plan has organized 
its song material by dividing the eight 
grades into three groups, grades one to 
three, grades four to six, and grades seven 
and eight. Very successful periods are 
worked out by combining the groups 
every day, especially where the total 
number of children is small. The greater 
the informality of the period (within 
reason, to be sure), the greater its success. 
The opening period in the morning often 
provides an excellent opportunity for music. 
Certain subjects such as literature, history, 
and geography, offer opportunity for 
including music within these particular 
periods. The old adage, ‘‘where there’s a 
will there’s a way’’ is as pertinent here as 
in other fields of endeavor. 


The problem of what to teach may seem 
equally perplexing since we must meet the 
needs of groups diverse in age and abilities. 
Our aim in teaching music in the rural 
schools should be the same as in any other 
school situation. For town, city, or rural 
group, it should be to help the children to 
appreciate the best in music. The writer’s 
own experience leads to the suggestion that 
a well-rounded program of music in rural 
schools should include song singing, rhyth- 
mic expression, quiet listening to both vocal 
and instrumental music, and some creative 
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work. From all of this should grow some 
acquaintance with the musical score and 
how to make use of it. All of these experi- 
ences should find additional expression and 
outlet in the home and community. 


Song singing is a very important part of 
the work, and though it is the most familiar, 
a suggestion or two concerning it may not 
be out of place. It should include the 
teaching of the best we can find in song 
literature, keeping in mind suitability for 
the particular situation. There are certain 
criticisms of the standardized song selection 
found in some state directed programs, and 
in the courses organized around the use of 
the phonograph: First, all too often the 
songs selected are routine, exercise material, 
and not real songs; second, all situations are 
not the same, and so need varied treatment; 
third, the voice reproduced is not always 
of adesirable quality. A further important 
point in this connection is the lack of the 
personal touch which is a significant part 
in any teaching activity. However, we 
must acknowledge that the basic cause for 
this poor selection of material, and for the 
undesirable mechanical phase, is the fact 
that authorities are sincerely trying to 
provide for the teacher who does not sing. 
It is futile, however, to use inferior material 
if we are trying to teach appreciation of 
good music; and the teacher’s own apprecia- 
tion of a song as shown in her actual 
singing of it is an important factor in the 
resulting reaction of the children. 


There are many lovely folk songs which 
are simple enough for this work, songs not 
too infantile for the older children, and not 
too difficult or beyond the comprehension 
and enjoyment of the younger children. 
“Summer Good-Bye,” an old German 
folk song; ‘“‘Lavender’s Blue,” an old Eng- 
lish folk song; ‘‘September,”’ found in ‘‘In- 
troductory Music,” and “October,” found 
in ‘‘Songs in Seasons,” are a few examples 
of such songs. Folk songs are particularly 
useful in connection with the study of 
other countries. There are some simple 
but interesting bell songs which are good. 
There are simple but authentic Indian 
songs which can be used. 


We must see to it that the songs we 
select express something, and that the 
children sing them in such a way that they 
do express something. For it is only as 
they realize the beauty and meaning of a 
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song and express that beauty and meaning, 
that they really grow in appreciation. 


Satisfactory song selection can seldom be 
made from one book. Every school desires 
to have books in children’s hands, but 
supplementary material is necessary. A 
variety of types of songs must be used: 
Folk songs, community songs, many art 
songs, songs that are related to other phases 
of work. We have always had an over- 
balance of patriotic songs in some of our 
rural schools, and this has not been for the 
children’s best good, either vocally or 
emotionally. Above all, we want songs 
that are real songs, songs that are worthy 
of the time and effort spent upon them, 
and songs which children will happily recall 
from year to year. 


In this song work we must provide for 
the tone deficient, giving much individual 
help. We must discard the old discourag- 
ing, fatalistic term “monotone,” and adopt 
the true descriptive term, ‘‘tone deficient,” 
for every child in our care has potentiality 
and no child must be regarded as beyond 
our help. We must see to it that good 
tone quality is used, and that children do 
not shout or sing with throaty tones. 
Above all, we must leave no child out. 


All children should have the opportunity 
of expressing rhythm, a natural desire and 
tendency in all of us. We are sometimes 
inclined to disbelieve this fact about 
rhythm, and for this reason the desire and 
the possibility of expressing rhythm be- 
comes atrophied. But are we going to 
permit this to happen to the children in our 
care? Health, both mental and physical, 
is promoted by proper rhythmic training. 
Rhythm is the basis of all arts, or at least 
an essential element in all, and hence basic 
in appreciation. The ring game—doing 
rhythmic exercises together, marching to- 
gether, all give evidence of a certain kind 
of teamwork. Rhythm unifies any group. 
Anyone who has ever participated in any 
kind of rhythmic activity knows its satis- 
faction. Besides this satisfaction, it is 
fundamental in any phase of music in 
which an individual participates, whether 
it be listening, playing, or singing. 


The phonograph is a decided asset in 
this field, and in this field particularly, 
phonograph companies have published 
some very fine records at a minimum cost. 
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It is an interesting and profitable project 
for children to make their own instruments. 
Drums, rattles, triangles, are all possible 
with practically no cost. This not only 
furnishes an interesting and profitable con- 
struction project, but it furnishes the 
where-with-all to carry on certain rhythm 
work. In this connection we may say it is 
also possible for children to make xylo- 
phones of various kinds from bottles, 
tumblers, or even from wood. Here we 
add the possibility of playing melodies as 
well as rhythm, and even the possibilities 
of making up tunes on the instrument 
made. Cornell Rural School Leaflet, 
Volume 27, Number 3, issued January 1934, 
by the New York State College of Agri- 
culture at Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, gives an exposition of these activi- 
ties as science projects. 

As there is a general tendency to push 
the band work further up in the grades, it 
would seem that the spread of ages and 
abilities in the rural group offer great 
possibilities in this particular department 
of musical activities. Probably one of the 
most complete descriptions of the work of 
making instruments is found in the book 
“Creative Music in the Home,” by Satis 
Coleman, and published by the Lewis E. 
Meyer Company. A few materials which 
are practical for children to use in the 
making of instruments may be mentioned 
here. Drums can be made of cardboard 
cartons, rolled oats boxes, tin containers, 
plant pots, nail kegs, cheese boxes; rattles 
can be made out of gourds, boxes with 
pebbles, notched sticks; and triangles from 
horseshoes, building bolts, and spikes. 

In all three phases of music work men- 
tioned thus far we have the finest possi- 
bilities for the presentation of certain 
fundamental theory work in a most useful, 
logical, and psychological manner. Most 
educators would probably agree that this 
should not be uppermost in our minds, but 
that there are certain minimum essentials 
in music theory which we should encourage 
children to get in order that they may 
make independent use of the musical score 
when in an out-of-school situation. Also, 
we need a common terminology in order to 
discuss and work together. It is probably 
not too much to ask that children become 
acquainted with the appearance of the 
staff, the clef sign, letter names of the lines 
and spaces, kinds of notes and rests, and 
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such signs as the tie, slur, hold, sharp, flat, 
keys, Measure, measure bar, double bar, 
measure signature, and interval. There 
are some of the more common marks of 
expression which children should learn to 
use. Often a teacher may gather her 
group around the organ or piano when they 
sing. She may then cali attention to 
errors by pointing out what is on the staff. 
She may encourage attention to interpreta- 
tion by pointing out expression marks. 
She may acquaint the children with keys, 
tonality, and intervals, by comparing lines 
within a song, and different songs. Children 
can learn to play some songs on the xylo- 
phones, or to drum certain selections, 
attending to differences in note values and 
differences in accent and measure. 

As to the final phase of a program of 
music for the rural school, we may mention 
one which should have a prominent place 
in the program of music education for any 
group of children-—Creative Listening. This 
has been called by some the highest type 
of appreciation. 

What people listen to in music is as 
indicative of character and personality as 
what people read. Someone has said, ‘It 
is not what we master, but what masters 
us, which counts.” The entire program of 
music education should be aimed at the 
cultivation of fine tastes. Children should 
be given opportunity to learn to judge and 
to discriminate, to enjoy and to discard, to 
like and to dislike. For such work one 
needs a phonograph and a certain number 
of good records, and a few ideas as to how 
to use such records. Volumes could be 
written on this particular phase of the work, 
but only a few suggestions can be made at 
this time. Learning to listen to music 
lends itself to the project or unit type of 
organization, whether we approach it from 
a purely musical standpoint, or whether 
we approach it from the standpoint of 
correlation or association with other fields. 
The following are only a few suggestions 
for projects of this sort: 

There are many types of marches, 
authentic marches by reputable composers: 
“March of the Tin Soldiers,’’ Tschaikow- 
sky; Marche Militaire, Schubert; ‘“‘Fun- 
eral March of the Marionettes,’’ Gounod; 
“March of the Gnomes,”’ Rebikov; Wed- 
ding March, Mendelssohn; Funeral 
March, Chopin. Add to this some of the 
well-known marching songs. 
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Many years ago hunting parties were a 
form of social activity, and the gay dress 
of the hunters, the horses, and dogs made a 
splendid picture. Then, too, there was 
the hunter’s horn which sounded in the 
clear morning air. This old form of sport, 
picturesque as it was, not only furnished a 
subject for the ambitious painter, but for 
the composer and musician as well. And 
so we have many old hunting songs, some 
folk songs, andevenrounds. We also have 
instrumental compositions of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann describing the hunt in terms 
of musical sound. 

Few there are who have not noticed the 
musical sound of the brook, of the water 
fall, or of the fountain. This musical 
quality has been caught and expressed by 
poets and musicians alike, for we have 
poems, songs, and instrumental music de- 
scribing for us the varying moods of the 
brook, of the river, of the ocean, of the 
fountain. MacDowell’s sea pieces, his 
“To a Water Lily,” ‘“‘The Swan,” by Saint- 
Saens, ‘‘At the Brook’’, by Boisdeffre, each 
give us a different picture, and a different 
mood, as do the Italian folk songs, “On 
the Bay,’ “Over the Summer Sea,’ and 
the ‘Boating Song.’’6 

There are beautiful songs of Switzerland, 
shepherd songs; Norwegian folk songs, and 
the music of Grieg; Negro music, and the 
music of Stephen Foster; Indian music; 
music played by great violinists; music 
telling of the spring; an endless array of 
possible subjects all of interest to children, 
and within their appreciation. 

In conclusion, there are a few things 
which need to be said concerning the carry- 
ing out of such a program. Two conditions 
are necessary—interest and preparation on 
the part of the teacher, and sufficient and 
suitable equipment. These in turn depend 
upon adequate financial support. The 
writer believes that the first can be handled 
in part through some well-trained local 
person who is vitally interested, and who is 
able to give at least part-time service. 

As to the second phase of the problem, 
the financing of the purchase of materials, 
the writer offers one suggestion concerning 
both a supply of supplementary song 
material and a supply of records. Would 
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‘Foresman, Second Book of Songs, American Book Co. 
ae Junior Laurel Songs, C. C. Birchard Co. 
6 . 





Speaking of Educational Transitions 


By A. L. CRABB, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


ECOMING “‘educated” involves many 
B things. There is, of course, much 

that must be mechanized—writing, 
spelling, pronunciation, the multiplication 
table, and the like. Any good school, it 
seems, must require some memorization— 
poetry, rules, theorems, and I fancy, a few 
judiciously selected dates would really 
improve the status of the ‘‘educated”’ ones. 
It may be asserted, at the grave risk of 
being trite, stale, and boresome, that the 
one in process of being ‘“‘educated” must be 
taught the practice of and respect for work. 
No one has ever played himself into an 
education. One pays for what he gets and 
precious things do not come cheap. Of all 
human generalizations that is one of the 
most fundamental. One isn’t conscious 
of the difficult nature of work while the 
fever of inspiration burns. He is carried 
along effortless and buoyant, but that is 
merely the first stage of achievement. 


I have seen recently a paper put out by 
some school children. The trouble with 
their paper was that the editors stopped 
work when their fever subsided. There 
were confused sentences, misspelled words, 
not much discrimination in values. Now, 
the conception and undertaking of the 
paper were most commendable but the 
teacher in charge ought not to have per- 
mitted the distribution of a paper whose 
incompleteness and lack of refinement 
carried the seeds of its own defeat. A 
thing undertaken should be finished in 
good and proper form, even though the last 
stages become sheer drudgery. Of course, 
play may wisely be a major activity in the 
pupils’ earlier periods in school, but life’s 
serious qualities should be forecast in the 
conduct of the early intermediate grades, 
at the latest. The joy of creative concep- 
tion, the fine flush of »eginning, the careful 
painstaking onward movement of develop- 
ment, the toil of completion—all these, it 
seems to me, are required phases of any 
undertaking, curricular or extra curricular, 
which the school should sponsor. 


An educated person is likely to have 
greater respect for the human race. Why? 
Well, he knows more about it. He should 
have come into close contact with the 
human race—his kind—in his courses in 
history, government, geography, economics, 
language, literature, science, etc. They 
should have led him into a consciousness 
of the amazing achievements which the 
race has made. Yes, ‘‘amazing achieve- 
ments’ despite those blasé people who 
demand of the race perfection or nothing. 
This understanding of his kind should 
reach favorably in the traits, the manners, 
the breadth of view, the poise, the person- 
ality of the “‘educated”’ one. The curric- 
ulum, any curriculum, deals in the achieve- 
ments of the race. What else is there for 
it to deal in? 


Now, we have made improvement not 
only in the stuff of the curriculum but in 
its use. Without doubt the procedure of 
the schoolroom today carries more vitality, 
more life-likeness today than formerly. 
Life is never static. Whenever intelligent 
people try sincerely to improve themselves 
they succeed, however slowly, that im- 
provement may yield itself. To be sure 
an arresting statement was made less than 
a generation ago: ‘The school is life.” 
But a more arresting statement was made 
long before: ‘The kingdom of heaven is 
in the midst of life.” 


All of this is an attempt to say that 
educational progress moves forward on feet 
that to the impatient seem leaden. The 
understanding find in that slowness the 
majestic beauty of human _ evolution. 
There is no old education and no new. 
There has been among civilized peoples no 
system of education which carried no hint 
of any single item of the modern inventory 
—not one. And not only did the old fore- 
cast the new but in degree it practiced it. 
The new did not begin with the year 1935, 
nor with any year. William James remains 
new, in part. So does William T. Harris. 
So does Barnas Sears, so does Horace 
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Mann, so does Friedrich Froebel, so does 
Heinrich Pestalozzi. So does John Amos 
Comenius. So does John Locke. So does 
Quintilian. And so does the past move 
forward and stand in the present! Without 
it the present would be a silly affair. 


There appeared in the January issue of 
the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL an article 
by a very competent young supervisor, 
bearing the naive caption, ‘‘How to Make 
the Transition from the Old to the New 
in Teaching.” It’s a popular theme. All 
over the country competent young teachers 
are telling other competent young teachers 
just how to make the “‘transition’’ comfort- 
ably and quickly. One is inclined to jest 
a bit by proffering the suggestion that a 
day be set each year when all “old style” 
teachers make the transition and become 
“new style.”” Say, the fourth of March. 
That used to be a regular transition day. 
Its old value is about to be lost and this 
seems a good way to salvage it. 


No, ‘‘transitions”’ are not like that. Not 
anywhere. The automobile manufacturers 
bring out a “new” model with a great 
pounding of the tom-toms; but for all of 
that its percentage of ‘‘newness’’ is just 
about that of a well known soap’s alleged 
percentage of impurity. Paint and a new 
gadget or two and a little more show of 
swankiness motivate much fine frenzy on 
the part of the agents. But in all the 
essentials it is the same Ford, or Buick, or 
Rolls that it was in 1934. For all their 
optimism the manufacturers never give out 
booklets captioned ‘‘How to Shift from the 
1934 Model to the 1935 Model.’’ There 
has never appeared a treatise on ““How to 
Make the Transition from the Old to the 
New in Methodism.”” And the Methodists 
are surely as facile in change as any of the 
religious groups. 


The whole order of human progress is 
experimental. Only the fool uses the term 
“experiment’”’ as an indictment. There 
are a thousand noble experiments in 
progress today. Without them.human cul- 
ture would perish of its own sterility. We 
experiment a lot with government. Some- 
times an experiment in government is 
carried on with revolutionary violence but 
that doesn’t insure any more permanency 
in the results achieved. Sometimes the 
myopic regard the experiment as the end 
itself. For instance, the New Deal is 
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represented by some of its partisans as 
bordering upon governmental perfection. 
But that’s too naive. Perfection in any- 
thing is a long way off. Besides the ‘‘deal”’ 
isn’t even new. Governments have often 
engaged in the control of private business. 
Governments have even rendered suc- 
cor to “forgotten’’ men and charged the 
bill to remembered men. The New Deal 
is compounded of old, even ancient ingre- 
dients and fitted into an admirable social 
experiment in the years of grace 1934, 1935, 
etal. The direst condemnation which can 
be invoked upon the sad years of the 
Hoover era is to mention the apparent 
unwillingness of the specialists to experi- 
ment for a cure notwithstanding the impo- 
tency of the conventional stock of old 
panaceas. No, our government isn’t good 
enough yet. Uncounted generations lie 
between us and that utopia. And the 
procedure will be experiment, discovery, 
retention. Always that will be the cycle, 
though it is certainly not implied that 
every experiment will result in discovery. 
But when we drill a dry hole, we must 
move Over a ways and start drilling again. 
Nor is retention merely what it says. It 
is adding the discovery to the accumulation 
of prior discoveries with whatever modifi- 
cations it may make on them and they on it. 
And so, it becomes fused with the race’s 
established wisdom. 


One cannot know the nature of that 
utopia some thousands of generations 
hence. Nor should one get too much 
fussed about it. In the meantime we 
shall go forward eating and drinking and 
wearing clothes and building homes and 
working and being paid for it, sometimes, 
and loving and helping. And one day shall 
closely resemble most other days. No day 
will be set apart to make transitions from 
old orders to new ones. But every day 
shall present its own transitional phase. 


This is just as true in the schoolroom as 
elsewhere. There will, I think, always be 
‘lessons,’ though necessarily procedures 
will shift continuously but slowly. The 
boundaries of the recitation wil! not be as 
sharply drawn. The pupil will be encour- 
aged somewhat to move along geographical 
paths, or literary paths even though the 
lesson is labeled “‘history.”” It is hoped 
that a softer and smoother term may even- 
tually come to be used but for a long, long 
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time yet there will be a “curriculum,” 
which is merely the formulation of a 
planned program. There is no obvious 
sign that the teacher will ever disappear. 
She will perhaps grow less audible, perhaps 
even less visible. But she will be there. 
And as she grows in wisdom so will the 
“curriculum” take firmer grip upon the 
realities of life, so will the ‘‘lesson’’ put on 
the habiliments of humanity as it moves 
ceaselessly forward. 

There will be no ‘transitions’ from 
the old to the new. Life itself in all of 
its aspects is one everlasting transition. 


The Little Theater in the Flemings- 
burg High School 


By LILuiAn ALLEN, 
Instructor in English 


SOME months ago the students who were 

studying English literature made models 
of the medieval and Elizabethan stages 
with appropriate characters on each type 
of stage. Later in the spring the students 
dramatized As You Like It, on the campus. 
At this time there was no dramatic club in 
the school, but there was purposeful 
activity in the classroom. 

From the making of the two little stages 
and the dramatization of textbook material 
came the inspiration to organize a dramatic 
club. What a fine opportunity for extra- 
curricular activities to grow out of the 
classroom. So urgent were the requests, 
and so eager were the students to act, that 
what is known as the Little Theater, seem- 
ingly like Minerva, sprang full grown into 
being last September with a membership 
of sixty-five enthusiastic boys and girls 
who are interested in reading, studying, 
and acting plays. 

The Little Theater has for its aims: 
Co-operation in group activities; subordi- 
nation of self for the good of the whole; 
better diction; poise; command of body 
and voice; a knowledge of stagecraft; 
cultivation of taste; training in business 
managemenc; information concerning the 
little theaters in our country. 

It is encouraging to look back over the 
accomplishments of the group after four 
months of strenuous work in a community 
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which has never had a Little Theater, and 
in a school which gets its student popula- 
tion from the remotest rural districts in the 
county and from the town. The group of 
sixty-five began work without a cent of 
money and with no stage properties. 

On the evening of October 26th, four 
one-act plays were given at an open house. 
A publicity committee of three boys had 
charge of the advertising. The chairman 
of this committee first consulted the prin- 
cipal, and then the committee went to see 
the printer, and arranged for programs, 
tickets, and posters. Students made posters 
and sent them to various places in the 
county and put them in windows in banks, 
stores, and offices in town. The committee 
placed the ticket sales in the hands of the 
Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts. This plan 
helped to get the idea of the Little Theater 
before the community. The senior boys 
acted as ushers. The audience was not 
large, but it was appreciative. What is 
better, the students who acted in the four 
plays learned the value of a serious piece 
of work which carries real responsibility. 
Particularly gratifying was the alertness 
with which they criticized their own efforts. 

On December 18th, a few days before the 
Christmas holidays began, a group of 
fifteen players gave a matinee to which 
the elementary, the high school, and the 
public were invited. This program con- 
sisted of three one-act plays which were 
enjoyed by both children and adults. 

The English classes at the Christmas 
season studied a group of stories, poems, 
and plays that emphasize the Christ idea. 
After students had read Alden’s ‘‘Why the 
Chimes Rang,’’ the Little Theater received 
a request to give a religious play in one of 
the churches of the town. As their contri- 
bution to the community, they gave 
McFadden’s dramatization of “Why the 
Chimes Rang,” to a capacity house on 
Sunday evening before Christmas. The 
scenery for this little play was especially 
effective. The stage manager used a 
back-drop ‘of black sateen with silver 
(paper) pillars on each side. In front of 
this was a white altar decorated with ivy, 
mistletoe, and holly and twenty silver 
candlesticks holding pink, green, yellow, 
blue, and white candles. This play was 
repeated the following Sunday afternoon 
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Tentative Outlines of Sectional Programs 
Convention 


for K. E. A. 


April 10°13, 1935 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


H.H. Mills, President Holmes High School, Covington, 
presiding 
Time—Thursday 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 
Program to be announced later. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 


S. J. Denney, Principal Speedwell High School, 
presiding 

Time—Thursday, 0:00 P. M. 

Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


1. “Teaching the Use of the Dictionary’—L. L. 
Dantzler, Head of the Department of English, 
University of Kentucky. 


“Methods Designed to Stimulate Interest in 
Reading’—Cora Lee, Training School, East- 
ern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. 


. “Oral English in High Schools’—Lenora 
Johnston, Shawnee High School, Louisville. 


4. Discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
Elise Derickson, Corbin High School, Cortin, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 0:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


PANEL Discussion 
1, “Latin and the Child of Today.” 
MEMBERS OF THE PANEL 
Dr. H. H. Hill, Superintendent of Schools, Lex- 


ington, Chairman of the group. 
Mrs. Ben R. Turner, Principal of Mt. Sterling 
High School. 
na Rush, Critic Teacher at Richmond State 
ege. 
Elizabeth C. Smith, Teacher of Frankfort High 
School. 


Juanita Minish, Morehead State Teachers College. 


2. “The Bimillennium Horatianum’—Dr. F. C. 
Grise, Dean of Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 


“French Camps’—Laura Topham, Teacher 
of French in the Lexington Schools. 


“Extra-Curricular Activities in French’— 
Maryleona Bishop, Teacher at Murray State 
Teachers College. 


“A Review of Recent French Textbooks”— 
Mrs. Janet Murbach, Teacher of French at 
Richmond State Teachers College. 


CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Russell Clark, Holmes High School, Covington, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 0:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlors C and D, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. “Principles of Government in Home and 
School”—Dr. Howard Edward Griggs, Orchard 
Hill, Croton-on-Hudson, New York. 


“The Teaching of the Social Sciences in a 
Period of Transition’—Dr. Amry Vanden- 
bosch, Head of Political Science Department, 
University of Kentucky. 


“The Social Science Teacher and the New 
Deal’—Arthur L. Loyd, Department of 
History and Government, Morehead State 
Teachers College, Morehead. 


SECOND SESSION 


H. H. Mills, President Holmes High 
School, Covington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 


CONFERENCE OF SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Leo Gilligan, Bellevue, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday 0:00 P. M. 
Place—Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 


CONFERENCE OF MATHEMATICS TEACHERS 


Mr. J. S. Mitchell, University High School, Lexington, 
presiding 


Time—Friday 0:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlors C and D, Kentucky Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 
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CONFERENCE OF ADMINISTRATORS AND DEPART- 
MENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Theo. A. Sanford, Danville High School, Danville, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 0:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 





DEPARTMENT OF CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


Fred Shultz, Sturgis, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Main Cafe, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. General program speaker to be announced 
later. 


Discussion: “The County Unit and Its 
Relation to the City Schools’—Discussion 
led by T. O. Hall, Supt. of schools, Greenville. 


Round table discussion. 


“Handling Free Textbooks’—Harry Peters, 
Frankfort. 


4. Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


John O. Gross, President Union College, 
Barbourville, presiding 
Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 
1. ADDREss: 
Subject to be announced later. 
Dr. Francis P. Gaines, President Washington 
and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 


Appress: ‘New Trends in Accrediting 
Colleges’—Dr. Raymond Kent, President 
University of Louisville. 


Discussion. 


Appress: ‘Freshman Failures in College— 
Who Is Responsible?”—Professor Joseph A. 
Roemer, Director of Instruction, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


J. W. McMahan, Bedford, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. ‘Meeting Life Needs of People through 
Educational Program Planning’’-—Sue 
Powers, Superintendent Shelby County 
Schools, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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“The Improvement of Instruction in County 
School Systems through Curriculum Making” 
—R. A. Edwards, Director of Training School, 
Eastern Kentucky Teachers College, Rich- 
mond. 


“Handling Free Textbooks’’—Harry Peters, 
Frankfort. 


Discussion. 


Business Session. 





DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 


Music SECTION 


James E. Van Peursem, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place-—Banquet Room, Watterson Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 


SECOND SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Banquet Room, Watterson Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 


SPEECH SECTION 


J. Reid Sterrett, Jr., Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 P. M. 
Place—Parlors B and C, Seelbach Hotel. 
LUNCH EON MEETING 
1. Appress: ‘The Side Show or the Big Top’— 
Dr. Andrew T. Weaver. 
ArT SECTION 


Edw. Rannells, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15. 
Place—Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 


LUNCHEON MEETING 


Program to be announced later. 





DEPARTMENT OF NURSERY-KINDER- 
GARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


May C. Hansen, Eastern Teachers College, Richmond 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Room, Library. 


1. Appress: ‘The Relation of Activities to 
Subject Matter Learning’—Lucy Gage, 
Associate Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
GENERAL SESSION 


Ata Lee, State Department of Education, Frankfort, 
presiding 


Time—Thursday, 12:10 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Section No. 1—‘‘Agricultural Education.”’ 
L. H. Robinson, Ewing High School, Ewing, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Leather Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “A Planned Economy Program”—Dr. J. Matt 
Watters, Louisville, Director State Plan- 
ning Board, 20 minutes. 


“A Planned Rural Rehabilitation Program”— 
Earl Mayhew, Louisville, Director Rural 
Rehabilitation, 20 minutes. 


“A Planned Rural Housing Program’’—Hon. 
Ebb Thomae, Chattanooga, Tenn. Director 
Rural Housing Administration, 20 minutes. 


“An Active Program’’—Professor Armeil 
Carman, Lexington, Route 5. Principal Athens 
High School. 


Section No. 2—‘‘Commercial Education.” 


R. L. Montgomery, Tilghman High School, 
Paducah, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Red Room, Seelbach Hotel. 


1. “Power for Tomorrow’’—Goldena M. Fisher, 
Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


“Skill in Typewriting’’-—George L. Hossfield, 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, New 
York, N.. Y. 


Section No. 3—“‘Guidance.” 
Catherine L. Morat, Atherton High School, 
Louisville, presiding 


Breakfast 8:00 A. M.—Time and place to be 
announced later. 


1. “Our Inconsistent Selves’—M. M. White. 


2. Another speaker will be announced later. 


Section No. 4—“‘Home Economics Education.” 
Ata Lee, Department of Education, Frankfort, 
presiding 


Time—Friday, 12:15 Noon—Luncheon. 
Place—Pendennis Club, 218 W. Walnut Street, 
Louisville. 


LUNCHEON PROGRAM 


1. ‘‘The Place of Home Economics in the 
Education of Women”—Francis Zuill, Former 
President of American Home Economics 
Association, Iowa City, Iowa. 


2. Social meeting after program. 


SEcTION No. 5—‘‘Trades and Industries.” 


Henry A. Breucker, Holmes High School, 
Covington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 0:00 P. M. 
Place—Parlors F, G, and H, Watterson Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 


Section No. 6—‘Special Education Association.” 
M. O. Wrather, Murray, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 12:00 Noon. 
Place—Banquet Room, Watterson Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 





PROGRAMS OF ASSOCIATED 
GROUPS 
KENTUCKY ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Brashear C. Bacon, Madisonville, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place— 


1. “John James Audubon”—Pupils Shawnee 
School, Louisville. 


“The Embryonic Bird’—Edward M. Ray, 
Fordsville. 


“Educating the Youth of Kentucky to an 
Appreciation of Its Out-of-doors’—Dr. T. 
Atchison Frazer, Marion. 


“Birds of the Ohio Falls”—FloydS. Carpenter, 
Louisville. 


Illustrated Talk—‘Wild Life Photography 
with a Miniature Camera”—Daniel H. Jan- 
zen, East Lansing, Mich. 


Motion Pictures—‘‘Life History of the Bob 
White’’—Curtis S. Allin, Frankfort, Ky. 


Stereopticon Talk—‘‘Some Friends of the 
Garden”—Mary May Wyman, Louisville. 


Friday, 7:00 A. M., Bird Hike—Evelyn J. Schnei- 
der, Leader. Bring your automobile to entrance 
of Cherokee Park. 


Friday, 1:00 P. M., Luncheon—Place announced 
later. 
Daniel H. Janzen, Regional Director, Bio- 
logical Survey, Speaker—‘‘Federal Wild Life 
Regulations which Affect the Ornithologist.”’ 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place— 


1. “Some Early Ornithologists’—Dr. Gordon 
Wilson, Bowling Green. 


“‘Nature’s Four Horsemen’’—Burt L. Monroe, 
Louisville. 


“Some Historical Aspects of Ornithology”— 
Dr. L. Y. Lancaster, Bowling Green. 


“The Ancient Buried City Bird Refuge’— 
Fain W. King, Wickliffe. 


5. Business Session. 
6. Round Table Discussion. 


Emilie Yunker, Louisville, in charge 


Hazelwood School, 


EXHIBITs: 


1. Bird Houses—Pupils 
Louisville, Ky. 


Bird Sticks—Pupils Albert S. Brandeis and 
Margaret Merker School, Louisville, Ky. 


Bird Transparencies. 





KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


C. N. Shutt, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Wednesday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 





KENTUCKY COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


Wm. Caudill, Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Main Cafe, Kentucky Hotel. 


1. AppreEss: “Field Work in Geography, Based 
on South American Studies’—Dr. Robt. F. 
Platt. 


Social event to be announced later. 





KENTUCKY FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


Dr. Frank L. Rainey, Centre College, 
Danville, presiding 


Time—Friday, 10:00 A. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


Program to be announced later. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISORS 


First SESSION 


(This will be a Joint Session with the Department 
of Elementary Education.) 


J. K. Powell, Harrodsburg, Kentucky, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Ball Room, Brown Hotel. 


THEME—“Improvement of Reading Abilities.” 


1. Demonstration—Fourth Grade, Belknap 
School, Bonnie C. Howard, Supervisor, In- 
termediate Grades, Louisville. 


Discussion—Dr. Mary Cole, Professor of 
Education, State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green. 
SECOND SESSION 
BREAKFAST MEETING 
Time—Friday, 7:30 A. M. 
Place—Not assigned. 
BUSINESS MEETING 
Mr. J. K. Powell, President, presiding 
Election of Officers for 1935-1936. 





KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEMISTRY TEACHERS 


Meredith J. Cox, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, presiding 


Time—Saturday, 9:30 A. M. 
Place—Assembly Hall, Nazareth College. 
Music—School of Music, University of Louisville. 


1. Appress: ‘Chemical Education in the New 
South’—Dr. H. A. Webb, Professor of 
Chemistry, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


ADDRESS: 


“High School and College Chem- 
istry for Medical Training’—Dr. A. W. 
Homberger, Head, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Business Session. 


Luncheon at Nazareth College. 





DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


Louis Clifton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Thursday, 4:00 P. M. 
Place—Assembly Hall, Nazareth College. 


Program will be announced later. 
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CONFERENCE ON TEACHER TRAINING 


R. E. Jaggers, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Place—Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 


THEME—"The Training School in Teacher Train- 
ing Curricula.” 


TimE Limit—Each paper limited to not more 
than 8 minutes. 


1. Preparation for Observation in the Training 
School: 


a. ‘By the Observer’—Mr. F. H. Hiebard, 
Critic Teacher, Western State Teachers 
College, Bowling Green. 


“By the Education Teacher”—Wm. Jesse 
Baird, Dean, Foundation Junior High 
School, Berea College, Berea. 


“Student Participation’”—‘Its Function and 
Organization” — Helen Strickland, Critic 
Teacher, College of Education, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


‘*The Contribution of Demonstration Teach- 
ing in a Program of Teacher Preparation”— 
Dr. Francis Ross Hicks, Critic Teacher, 
Murray State Teachers College, Murray. 


“Should the Training School Be Used for 
Experimentation” ?— 


a. ‘The Campus School’—Chiles Van Ant- 
werp, Director of the Training School, 
Morehead State Teachers College, More- 
head. 


“The Affiliated School’”—Noel B. Cuff, 
Professor of Education, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond. 


. “The Affiliated Training School as an In- 
Service Training Agency’”—Thelma E. Drin- 
non, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Paducah Public Schools. 


H. E. Binford, Assistant Superintendent in charge 
of Secondary Education, Louisville Public Schools. 





LIBRARY GROUP CONFERENCE 


Anna Frances Richardson, Bryant Station High School, 
Lexington, presiding 


Time—Friday, 2:30 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 


1. Business Session. 


2. “The High School Librarian in Relation to 
the Centralized Secondary-Elementary Li- 
brary”—Ellen B. Thomas, High School, 
Georgetown. 


After the above program, the full-time librarians 
and teacher-librarians will meet in separate rooms. 


CONFERENCE OF FULL-TIME LIBRARIANS 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Gray Room, Tyler Hotel. 


1. “The Future of the School Library Movement 
in Kentucky” — Mary Floyd, Librarian, 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
Richmond. 


CONFERENCE OF TEACHER-LIBRARIANS 


Time—Friday, 3:00 P. M. 
Place—Auditorium, Tyler Hotel. 


1. ‘Pupil Assistants’— 
Discussion led by Mrs. V. L. Christian, High 
School, Horse Cave, and Anna _ Lee 
Herzig, High School, Harrodsburg. 





NOTICE! SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


All school librarians and friends of school libraries 
are urged to attend an informal dinner which has 
been planned in their honor. 


Ruth Budd, Professor of Library, Science, 
University of Kentucky, who has recently come from 
William and Mary College will speak. 


Guests are invited to come before 6:00 o’clock 
so that they can meet other librarians. The dinner 
will be arranged so that the guests will have ample 
time to reach Memorial Auditorium for the evening 
meeting. 


Date—Thursday, April 11th, 1935. 
Hour—6:00 o’clock. 


Place—Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Fourth Avenue and Kentucky Street (diag- 
onally across from Memorial Auditorium). 


Cost—Fifty cents. 


Reservations can be made not later than 9:00 
A. M. April 11th. 


1. Leah Yabroff, Shawnee High School, Louis- 
ville. (By mail.) 


School Library Exhibit Booth, Memorial 
Auditorium, April 10th to 11th. (In person.) 





NTIL all aspiration for something bet- 
ter and all faith in future possibilities 
have been eliminated from human beings, I 
know of no kind of faith in the undemon- 
strated as reasonable and as gracious as 
that which centers our hopes and ambitions 
in the possibilities to be achieved by educa- 
tion. Till mankind is wholly cynical 
from defeat this faith will always burn 
afresh.— John Dewey. 
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Counties 


JESSAMINE 


WoopFoRD 


Cities and Independent Districts 


BROADHEAD 


CARROLLTON 


LAWRENCEBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
MADISONVILLE 
PERRYVILLE 


VANCEBURG 





March Honor Rall 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY, CITY, AND GRADE SCHOOLS HAVE RE- 
MITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATION AT 
DATE OF GOING TO PRESS WITH THE MARCH 
JOURNAL 


weeeeeses......Mrs. Gertie M. Lindsey 
Pea IRR ener A Mamie West Scott 


EM ote LB iw hasia.e bie siete 
0 Say RE ce ek a, apne ene aeons 


RENEE cation eineiss WS oe Sirs os awison Ree a aw ee Dome J. D. Begley 


SIUM eas ND Me A tah OE rial Lets. Sw within Gals Gis om Saas ee AOS J. O. Webster 


ME cri c cig Gira vies Siew ws bis Aa eae Mew ae ee J. W. McWhorter 


BowLING GREEN SENIOR AND JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOLS 


MME Ee oe Ne ce Lani ie na gs wks 449.6 818 


ER ee eee 


Superintendents 


H. A. Cocanougher 
G. R. McCoy 


Colonel Hammonds 
O. Price 


R. N. Beauchamp 
John W. Clarkson 
W. R. Carson, Jr. 


Geo. E. Sapp 
James B. Heird 


Superintendents 
M. F. Hawkins 
L. C. Curry 

E. F. Norton 
Lewis A. Piper 
Paul B. Boyd 

. B. Cox 
Raleigh Stallard 
. B. Hughes 
Edward Adams 
Harper Gatton 
Jack Thompson 
H. T. Hesson 











Kentucky Representatives of 
Publishing Houses 


AMERICAN Book Company—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Cold Springs, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company-—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. Heata & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


LaIpLaw BroTtHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsville, Kentucky. 


MAcMILLAN CompANy—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ranp-McNAa..ty Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


* SILVER-BuRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 


Kentucky. 


WEBSTER PuBLIsHING CompANy—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE Joun C. Winston CompANy—Mr. Lee McLain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 
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First Term 
June to-July 15 


are graduate students. 


summer session last year. 


University of Kentucky 








UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
1935 SUMMER_ SESSION. 


Thirty-two years ago the summer session was inaugurated at the 
University of Kentucky. Since that time the summer enrollment has in- 
creased from less than 100 students to nearly 2,000, more than 600 of whom 


Throughout its history new phases of summer work have been added 
each year, and now the University of Kentucky has one of the largest summer 
session programs in the South. Twenty-eight states were represented in the 


For Bulletins and Information Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 





Second Term 
July 15-August 17 


ae Lexington, Kentucky 
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4H Club Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


These local leaders are men and women 
and older boys and girls who live in the 
community and who are interested in the 
development of the boys and girls. They 
receive no pay for their services. There 
were more than 2,600 of these local leaders 
who helped with the work of the 1,061 
community 4-H clubs in 1934. Some of 
them helped to guide the general club 
activities while others called project leaders 
taught the club members the technique of 
doing their project work. Under the 
present system county and home demon- 
stration agents can do as efficient work with 
200 to 500 club members as they did under 
the old system with 50 to 75 members. 


The present-day objectives in 4-H club 
work are to provide opportunities for farm 
boys and girls to develop themselves to 
successfully meet the economic and social 
conditions on the farm. Through their 
group action they learn to work and play 
together for the good of the individuals 


and the community, and through their 
project work to produce economically, and 
to market their products according to 
standard grades and for the best returns. 





The School of Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 28) 


mechanical fields. There can be no more 
whole-hearted support of a local educa- 
tional program than that afforded by a 
community where the school ministers not 
only to the children but to the taxpayer 
himself. 


These predictions concerning the school 
of tomorrow may seem beyond the bounds 
of probability. But they are all part and 
parcel of a vision which sees education as 
living, which sees technological advances 
applied to the school environment, which 
sees the school meeting the demands of the 
current social and economic order. For 
those who accept the idea that public 
education must assume a larger function, 
this is the vista opening on the horizon. 
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WESTERNS 
SUMMER 
938 SCHOOL & 





THe *iasTt seconp 


HND -TEAM | SUMMER TERM) SUMMER TERM 


OF NINE WEEKS | OF FIVE WEEKS | OF FIVE WEEKS 


swans APRIL 1} > JUNE IO} JULY 15 





FOR A RECENT ISSUE OF 
TEACHERS 

WRITE COLLEGE HEIGHTS 

WHICH WILL GIVE YOU FULL 


INFORMATION CONCERNING ALL 
OF THE COURSES OF STUDY 
OFFERED BY WESTERN 











ADDRESS : H. H. CHERRY - PRES. 
WESTERN STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
BOWLING GREEN. KY. 











K. E. A. Meets April 10-13 











SPRING TESTING 


Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests 
A country-wide favorite. Form C of each of 
the four batteries and of the separate tests in 
reading and arithmetic will be ready for spring 
testing. 
New Stanford Achievement 
Test 
The reliability, accuracy, and validity are 
well known. Five forms are available. 
Standard Graduation 
Examination 


For use as a final examination in all subjects 
for pupils completing the elementary school. 


Write for full information 


World Book Company 


. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Represented by Shockley Lockridge 








English Literature as a Socializing 
Factor 
(Continued from page 22) 


ships of mankind, and leave him to a more 
unbiased attitude concerning society, and 
fit him better for taking his place in the 
great wheel of society. 

Another characteristic of the child at 
junior high school age is his desire to 
worship, hence hero-worship results. Rather 
than being driven to attach his devotions 
to some undesirable individual, perhaps 
the school bully, a character in English 
Literature will be a much better object. 
Let him know these characters; let his 
emotions find outlets in literary works, 
The boy at this time is an active adventurer 
whose demand for life can be channeled 
into mental experiences since it is not 
advisable, certainly, that one meet all the 
experiences in life. How many books 
gratify the spirit of the wanderlust! 
There are scores of vivid stories which 
appease or satisfy the yearning of youth." 


After one desire is fulfilled the child will 
develop another, and there is a bit of 
literature for every desire since no emotion 
is a new one. Along with these desires 
under proper guidance a Taste will arise, a 
Positive Taste which will bring great 
happiness and most likely great character. 
Buffon’s maxim seems true “Le style est 
Vhomme meme.” (Taste and_ character 
are not easily separable.) 

Through this broad and wide under- 
standing of individuals and groups—an 
understanding which, we know, develops 
from a study of good literature, the adoles- 
cent can be trained into being a good 
citizen, and as that, a very desirable part 
of this social world.“ 


NOTES 


1“*English Literature,” Long, pp. 2-5. 

“The Junior High School,’ Koos, pp. 121-123. : 

*“A Study of Instrumental Results in a City System Junior 
High School—Minneapolis,”” Powers. - 

«“Labor and Cost of the Teaching of English,” National 
Council of English Teachers (Minneapolis). 

‘“The Junior High School,” Smith, pp. 175-176, 258-259. 

¢“English Literature,’’ Long, Preface vi, vii. : 

7“Reading, Its Psychology and Pedagogy,” O’Brien, pp. 3, 
30, 103, 149. 

+“ Baltimore Course of Study,” Grade VIII, Com. County 
Schools, pp. 78-82. ° 

*“Character Education in Junior High Schools,” Fishback: 
pp. 56-59. 

10 “*How to Make A Curriculum,” Bobbitt, pp. 76-96. 

“Junior High School,” Johnston, Newton, Pickell, pp. 
146-161, 174. 

12 “A Guide to Literature,” Field, pp. 1-4. 

13 “How to Make a Curriculum,” Bobbitt, pp. 76-96. 

«Education for Moral Growth,” Neumann, pp. 247-258 
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The Little Theater in the Flemings- 
burg High School 


(Continued from page 38) 


for a county Sunday School Convention 
which met in Flemingsburg. For this 
church play all properties were moved 
from school by a group of boys who own 
cars. Two boys acted as stage manager 
and assistant stage manager. One boy 
served as electrician, a difficult task, for he 
had to splice cords, get a spot light, and 
run cords from distant sockets. The sew- 
ing classes at school assisted in making the 
costumes which were medieval. Various 
stores in town helped to furnish decorations 
and stage properties. Boys and girls from 
every church in the community made some 
contribution to the success of the play. 

In addition to the above programs, the 
Little Theater has given plays for chapel 
and for Parent-Teacher Associations. With- 
in the next few weeks a group of actors will 
go to the grade building at chapel hour and 
give a Chinese playlet for the children of 
the primary and the elementary grades. 

It is not possible to tell adequately all 
the values that are derived from member- 
ship in the Little Theater, for many of 
them are intangible. For some students 
it has opened up an avenue of interests. 
It has revealed talent. Truly there is 
many a Beethoven in Kentucky whose 
hands have never touched a piano key. 
To many students it has fulfilled the desire 
to be somebody else, at least for the time 
being. Who of us does not desire at times 
to be somebody else? The Little Theater 
serves as an aid to the learning process. 
Ithelps to tie the school and the community 
more closely together. The local papers 
take an interest in the plays and co-operate 
ina plan of intelligent publicity. It pro- 
vides for worthy use of leisure time. The 
extra-curricular life of the school is richer 
and better because sixty-five students 
desire to express themselves on the stage. 


New Books Received 


A. S. Barnes & Company 
“Achievement Scales.”’ 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“Beacon Lights of Literature,” Books 1-4. 





SUMMER U 
EUROP E All-Expense Tours " 98 ” 


4 Countries, $275 8 Countries, $515 
Cultured Leadership 


Highly recommended. Simple, dignified, deferred 
payments if desired. 


Cruises, Trips, Everywhere. Lowest Rates 


WHEELER TOURS F™mingham 











BOOKS FOR THE ASKING 


SEND $1.00 TO 
TEACHERS SERVICE COMPANY 
BOX 207, PRINCETON, KY. 


For Readers Modern Guide Containing the 
Addresses for Over 1000 Free Publications. 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every Schoo! 
Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














IMPROVING YouR SPEECH, by Letitia 
Raubicheck. Published by Noble and 
Noble, New York City, 1934; 164 pages. 


This book is concerned with speech 
training for the intermediate grades of the 
elementary schools. It is based on the 
pedagogical principles of beginning with 
the sound and expanding the lesson through 
words and phrases until the pupils can 
easily master the complete sentences. The 
entire book is arranged on the unit plan 
with a picture to motivate the lesson. 
Each unit represents a single sound. By 
the time the pupil has finished the book, 
he will have had practice in every sound 
of the English language. 


EUROPE $295 


ALL EXPENSE 
First Class Hotels 
Ocean Passage Tourist Class 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
Metropolitan Building, Boston, Mass. 
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The latest and greatest of 
the famous Merriam-Websters, 
backed by a century of leader- 
ship and representing the high- 
est modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith College. 
Editor in Chief, heads the most authoritative staff o 
editors ever organized. 


Contains 600,000 Entries 


The greatest amount of information ever put into one 
volume. 122,000 Entries not found in any other dic- 


tionary. 
12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Magnificent Plates in Color and Half Tone. 


Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonderfully rich 
in information. 


35,000 Geographical Entries. 
13,000 Biographical Entries. 


Exhaustive treatment of synonyms and antonyms. 
Definitions absolutely accurate yet easy to understand. 
Thousands of Etymologies never before published. 
Pronunciation fully and exactly recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 


Write for free illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Distinctive Stationery 
ine Envelopes te Match DL 


We use pure white, watermarked bond paper, 
having excellent writing service, Note sheets 


are 6x7 inches, with name and address 
Printed in center at top; name and address 
printed on flap of envelope; choice of colors 
—blue or black. 


This low price makes it necessary that all 
remittances accompany order. Please write 
mame and address plainly. 


The Standard Printing Co. 


220 S. First St. - Louisville, Ky. 











PATRONIZE OUR 
ADVERTISERS 








Citizen Participation in Commu 


nity Betterment 
(Continued from page 30) 


If everybody acted on such a philosophy 
there certainly would be little community 
progress. Theodore Roosevelt once said: 
“It is not the critic who counts; not the 
man who points out how the strong man 
stumbles or where the doer of deeds could 
have done them better. Credit belongs 
to the man who is actually in the arena, 
whose face is marred by dust and sweat 
and blood; who strives valiantly; who errs 
and comes short again and again, because 
there is no effort without error and short- 
comings. At the worst, if he fails, at least 
he fails while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who know neither victory nor 
defeat.” How true are these words of 
our great former president. 


Brave and strong personalities are neces- 
sary to withstand discouragement and 
to carry forward worthwhile community 
endeavors. Persistence, courage, devotion, 
and intelligent action will eventually bring 
success to the movement. The reward of 
those who made the fight will be the satis- 
faction that they attained their goal. The 
better the cause and the harder the fight, 
the greater the satisfaction which victory 
brings. 


Leaders in community movements who 
have accomplished most worked because 
of their devotion to a cause rather than for 
public applause, and yet I think that the 
people of the community as a whole should 
try to show their appreciation of those who 
make the personal sacrifice involved when 
they take the lead in working for better 
conditions for the community. I have in 
mind such people all over Kentucky who 
have given their services unselfishly and 
without stint in school work, parent- 
teacher association work, church work, 
and other work the purpose of which is to 
make their communities better places in 
which to live. It has been my good 
fortune to know such persons in many 
communities in Kentucky. The associa- 
tion and comradeship with such persons 
in my own community and county I 
treasure among my most precious p0s- 
sessions. 
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I want to voice appreciation of the 
service rendered by these splendid men 
and women, and especially I want to pay 
tribute to members of county boards of 
education throughout Kentucky who have 
rendered the high type of self-sacrificing 
public service as that given by my col- 
leagues now serving on the Fayette County 
Board of Education, and also the other 
members who have served on the Fayette 
County Board during the past twelve years. 


In this paper I have tried to show the 
supreme need for people to unite their 
efforts and make use of their potential 
forces for improvement of community 
life through group action. The worth- 
while citizen recognizes and meets his 
public responsibilities and does his part to 
make his community a better place in 
which to live. By so doing he puts his 
stamp on the events of his day and genera- 
tion and truly leaves his ‘‘footprints on the 
sands of time.” 


A Challenge to All of Us 


By FRED MAYNARD 


HAVE WE learned to put our lives so 
completely into our work that we enjoy 
it better than anything else? 


Do our happiest moments come while we 
are on the job? 


Is our work the big interest and our pay 
secondary or a side issue? 


Is our enthusiasm so great that every- 
one who comes in contact with us catches 
some of it? 


Have we learned to enjoy work for 
work’s sake? 


Have we learned that honest-to-goodness 
work on the thing that we are doing helps 
to bring us that enthusiasm that is neces- 
sary to interest others in it? 


Have we learned how much enthusiasm 
and interest we teachers should have to 
get fifty per cent interest in our pupils? 


_ If we can learn to forget self in our 
interest for our work! Intellectuality is 
ne, but we must have feeling, interest, and 
enthusiasm to teach. 
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THE MIDAIGHTSUA- 
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a LAZY SENSE OF DRIFTING, and you’re 
gliding famous Sheltered Seas to Alaska. 
Doing as you please . . . meeting new peopie 
. . exploring unfamiliar lands . . . thrilling 
at nature’s finest work of artistry. Moun- 
tains that reach to the sky. “‘Living’’ glaciers. 
Deep-walled fjords of secret beauty. Water- 

falls and leaping salmon. Cool trails . 
profusion of flowers. A crazy sun that stays 
up all night. Days crammed with interest ex- 
ploring ports rich in Indian lore... fantastic 
totems... bold tales of old Russian days and 
mad gold days. Gay evenings, romantic days 
on friendly decks... it’s like that under the 

Midniaht Sun. Send for Pictorial Booklet. 
Ask about the special cruise 
for teachers. Also a Universi. 
of Washington Summer School 

Cruise... with credit. 

FREE TO TEACHERS 
Good Natured Map of Alaska 

suitable for framing 


See your local Travel Aaent 
or Dollar, American Mail and 
Pacific Steamship Lines 
[General Agents] 
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Please send me Alaska Cruise 
Vacation literature 


SERS 
ALAS K seceding Saal Craiee 
STEAMSHIP Name 
COMPANY Address. 


Room 548 Pier Two City 
SEATTLE  stote 
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We welcome you cordially to 
Convention Headquarters, 
Fibve 10°83, 1935 .......... 


HAROLD E. HARTER, 
Manager 


town flotel 


KENTUCKY 





Music in Rural Schools 
(Continued from page 35) 


it be possible for each district in a county 
to purchase one or two books of songs and a 
few records to form a county library, and 
for these to be made available to each 
teacher in the county? Such ascheme will 
have to be worked out if we are to have 
sufficient material to make any real progress 
in this phase of our work. 


The teacher should beware of two things. 
First of confining himself to a book entitled 
a “one book course,” and second, of the 
purchasing of records made for a particular 
course. No one book can do the work. 
The one book course is likely to contain 
too much unmusical material designed for 
the teaching of reading. We want real 
songs, real music for real children. 

Concerning sets of records made for 
schools, records made from the standpoint 
of musical perfection, good artistry, for 
general consumption, are likely to be of 
much higher caliber than those made 
particularly for some publishing firm. 
Which record would you choose for your 


own pleasure, one played by the Phila- 
delphia Symphony, or the same selection 
played by a group of players hired for the 
purpose of making particular records; 
the orchestra asked to make a record 
because it plays beautifully, or the orchestra 
summoned to make a record to sell to the 
schools? 

A final suggestion concerns participation. 
Results in terms of value to the children 
are our sincere concern. Let everyone 
sing. Insist upon certain standards 
of quality in so far as you can in your 
particular situation. Encourage tone defi- 
cients to sing softly, but let them have the 
joy of participating with the others, and 
make use of every opportunity to help 
them individually. The trend is toward 
the festival idea and away from the 
contest. The festival has all the inspira- 
tion of the contest, and has besides the 
spirit of good fellowship and friendly co- 
operation, two things of which the world 
is greatly in need. Let us help the genera- 
tion of children in our care to sing and play 
themselves into a condition of culture 
and efficient citizenship, based on friend- 
liness and helpful co-operation. 
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Latest High School Books 


HUNTER AND WHITMAN’s THE Marci oF SCIENCE—(An entirely new three-volume course 
for junior high schools, published January, 1935) 


CAPEN AND MELcuHIor’s My WortH To THE WorLD—(A ninth-year civics; a very compre- 
hensive and stimulating course) 


HALLECK’s ROMANCE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE—(The lastest addition to this famous 
series and an extraordinarily well-organized and well-written text) 


FisH AND Witson’s History OF THE UNITED StatEs—(A twelfth-year text on the unit 
plan, based on Fish’s History of America, but larger by 240 pages) 


HUNTER AND KitcH’s MAsTErRY TESTS IN BloLoGy—Set X and Set Y 
HUNTER AND Knapp’s MASTERY TESTS IN GENERAL SCIENCE—Set X and Set Y 


LEHMANN’S SHOP PROJECTS IN ELEctRIcITy—(Contains a number of graded projects 
chosen to develop electricity from a practical as well as from a theoretical point of 
view) 





For Further Information, Write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 





























Chewing Gum 
EXERCISES “TEETH” 
a@s PLAY 

EXERCISES “BODY” 





R : ; “ Forward Looking manufacturers call 
unning and chasing help growing upon great Universities to make impartial in- 

8 vestigations of their products. Results of su 
bodies develop normally. Young teeth research form the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our signature about chew- 


need exercise, too. Chewing gum pro- ing gum, you can believe. 
The National Association of 


vides an innocent, healthy exercise for Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 


teeth. If children enjoy it, let them have 

Spy ‘ FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST & LIFETIME 
it. It’s good for them. There is a reason, ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 

















Library, 
Berea College: 
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NEW COMPLETE SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


De Forest STULL Roy WINTHROP HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


‘‘Science has made neighbors of all nations. May under- 
standing and justice make them friends.’’ 


The New Geographies promote international understanding. 
They are also the newest, most interesting, and most attrac- 
tive of all the geographies. 


Our World Today opens a new era for progressive teachers 
of geography. Old fashions are being discarded for the 
modern ideals of this new series. 


Interest as well as newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography interest- 
ing to children. 


ALLYN and BACON 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














